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It may be a figure of speech to say that republics and empires 
have character, like persons; but for such animistic imagery we 
may plead the pragmatic sanction. It has served us well. Men 
to whom the gods have given imagination have put into figures of 
speech well-tested generalizations from the oldest and widest 
experiences of the race. 

Among generalizations that have withstood the wear of use 
and time are two or three of sociological interest. One of these 
connects the character of nations and the quality of their civiliza- 
tions with the ethnic purity or the compositeness of their popula- 
tions. Another explains the composition of a population by refer- 
ence to the situation, qualities, and resources of its habitat. 

From early times men have seen a significant association between 
ethnic and social solidarity; between the jostling of ill-assorted 
elements in the urban multitude, and a relative failure of collective 
achievement. Both Greek and Roman writers have turned this 
popular wisdom to literary, not to say philosophical, account. In 
a well-known writing, addressed to his mother Helvia, Seneca, 
prime minister to the emperor Nero, has described the social 
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population of Rome and incidentally has betrayed his own per- 
sonal estimate of the civilization which he loyally, if sometimes 
discreetly, served. 

Behold this multitude [he exclaims] to which the habitations of a city 
scarce suffice! It is mainly composed of people not born at Rome. From 
country towns, from colonies, from the whole wide world, they flow hither as 
a river. Some are spurred by ambition, others come to fulfil public functions. 
Debauchees seek here a place where every vice may be indulged. Some 
among us have come to satisfy their taste for letters and the arts, others their 
craving for spectacular shows. People flock hither in the wake of friends, to 
display their talents on a wider stage. Some are here to sell their beauty, 
others to sell their eloquence. In short, the human race foregathers here, in 
a city where virtues and vices alike are paid at higher rates than elsewhere in 
the world.' 


The traits of Roman civilization are every day discovered in the 
life of modern nations—a circumstance explainable in part by the 
facts, in part by the unconcealed historical scholarship of our 
public men—and predictions are freely made that America, in 
particular, is destined to repeat the story of imperial decline and 
fall. Contrasting with this light readiness to interpret ourselves 


in terms of Roman experience, is our silent admission that we are 
not reproducing civilizations to which Rome, even as their con- 
queror, paid the tribute of respect. 

No historian has proclaimed resemblance between any modern 
people and the creators of that majestic civilization which for four 
thousand years endured in the Valley of the Nile. Splendid and 
imperishable, Egypt stands supreme and apart. Protected by 
desert frontiers from recurrent invasion, and from immigration 
on the great scale, her people, more homogeneous than any other 
vast population of which we have record, developed a community 
of mind which enabled them without the harsher features of 
despotism to combine their efiorts in an amazing collective effi- 
ciency. Intellectual and economic power, religious and artistic 
sincerity, expressing themselves through the perfect co-operation 
of men who spontaneously felt alike and thought alike, produced 
that unrivaled unity and stability which stamped the quality of 
incomparable dignity upon Egyptian civilization. 
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There is no other land like Egypt, and so it has happened that 
regions bountiful enough to support dense populations have 
attracted a multitude of ill-assorted elements. And with what 
result? The confusion of tongues at Babylon was typical of the 
incapacity of mixed multitudes for great co-operation, except as 
they have been organized by external authority, or have themselves 
evolved the boss imperator. If their territory has been exposed 
to invasion, they have fallen under the yoke of a conqueror, or 
war has hammered them into a more or less mechanical cohesion. 
In either case, they have developed a militaristic empire which 
commonly has displayed the qualities of power and splendor, but 
at the cost of freedom. 

In regions not favorable to large military operations, like the 
Aegean Islands, or the diversified coasts of mainland Greece, 
mixed populations, maintaining their local liberties, have created 
civilizations marked by intellectual expansion, but not safe- 
guarded by political cohesion. Too frail to hold their own in the 
struggle for existence, they have left their priceless treasures of 
thought and art a heritage to ruder but sturdier folk. 

Thus in contrast to the strong but not inhumanly despotic, the 
vigorously creative but not ideally free civilization of homogeneous 
Egypt, two original and distinct types of civilization appear to 
have been created in the early days by mixed populations; the one 
harshly despotic but effective, the product of incessant war; the 
other free and differentiated, intellectually and morally dynamic, . 
but unstable, the product of an exuberant community life under 
conditions of local security. 

Rome, militaristic for purposes of expansion chiefly, and not 
compelled to fight incessantly for her life with enemies nearly as 
strong as herself, created a civilization of compromise. Imperially 
strong, she often respected and safeguarded the local liberties of 
her component parts, and usually protected the personal liberties 
of her citizens. Under these conditions an individualism arose 
which submitted itself as least conventionally to the imperial will, 
but displayed little sense of obligation to the collective welfare. It 
is the compromise civilization of Rome which survives in our . 
world today. 
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The resources of a new continent have drawn to America a 
population as variegated as that which crowded the Euphrates 
valley; more miscellaneous than that by the Tiber. Protected 
by ocean barriers against military invasion, and not compelled, 
as Rome was, to conquer room for free expansion, the American 
population is working out an experiment largely new. With a 
minimum of foreign war, and without militarism, it has created a 
more than imperial political solidarity with exceedingly little 
restraint of local or personal liberty. It has created, too, an indi- 
vidual enterprise without paralle], but it has yet to achieve the 
diversified and finer results of collective efficiency. 

For sectarian liberty and local independence the colonists of 
New England sacrificed most other things that men held dear; 
but it was not community life of any kind, it was, on the contrary, 
an untrammeled individualism that gripped the imagination and 
fixed the habit of those pioneer adventurers who conquered the 
wilderness beyond the Appalachian ranges and traversed the 
plains of the West. And in those environments the opportunities 
for individual achievement have been limitless and intoxicating. 
It is therefore not strange that men of obscure origin have wielded 
in America a power greater than that of old-world kings, not occas- 
sionally, as from time to time has happened in other lands, but in 
so many hundreds of instances that no one can recall them all. 
By sheer individual effort and individually controlled organization, 
we have created in less than three hundred years the greatest 
aggregation ever seen, of industry and graft, of capital and wreck- 
age, of toil and luxury, of comfort and misery, of sanctification 
and crime. 

In the domain of collective achievement we have attained no 
corresponding pre-eminence, although we have accomplished much 
that has been worth while. On the executive side our central 
government is strong and our state governments are vigorous, 
because they are products of a party system built up by machine 
‘methods under that boss leadership which always, in the last 
resort, is the unifying political agency in mixed populations. In 
matters of administrative detail, it is generally acknowledged, we 
have been wasteful and incompetent, while on the legislative side 
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of our political endeavor, we have conspicuously shown the ineffect- 
iveness of unlike-minded men in co-operative undertakings. Our 
legislation has been discontinuous and unco-ordinated, a product 
largely of shameless bargaining among conflicting interests. 

Nor have we yet by any happy combination of public activity 
with individual enterprise arrived at those results of collective 
effort which high civilization is supposed to afford. We do not 
effectively protect life against criminal attack or against industrial 
accident, certainly not in the measure which European experience 
has shown to be attainable. We do not so plan and build our 
towns that they shall be safe against the elemental risk of fire, or 
beautiful to look upon, or satisfying to the mind. 

We have, however, developed a strong national feeling and an 
intense American loyalty. Notwithstanding the heterogeneity of 
our population, we acknowledge a certain solidarity of sentiment, 
and it appears to be fortified and more or less guided by an increas- 
ing solidarity of opinion. 

We are in the habit of attributing this measure of agreement to 
example and suggestion, to an unconscious influence and a con- 
scious teaching proceeding from a hitherto dominant Anglo-Saxon 
stock. We explain so much solidarity of mind and heart as now 
prevails as a product largely of assimilation, and our faith in the - 
American future rests chiefly in our ability further to assimilate 
the differing minds and wills of our citizens of foreign birth. 

It is worth while, therefore, to ask what assimilative forces 
have chiefly been effective thus far in our American life, and are 
likely further to strengthen such community of spirit as may yet 
give to our civilization the qualities of unity, effectiveness, and 
dignity, without restraint of freedom. 

First among these forces I think we must name a powerful 
economic influence, namely, the standardizing of consumption. 
The immigrant discards the costume of his native land and adopts 
American clothing. With it he demands for his house and table 
the products that “everybody” has. This phrase almost literally 
describes the economic satisfactions of our entire well-to-do popu- 
lation. We have only to call to mind such articles of universal 
use as the carpet or rug, wall-paper, table linen, piano or phono- 
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graph, expensive clothing and jewelry, and to reflect upon the 
enormous investment in such costly comforts as the automobile, 
adopted by classes that were supposed to be unable to afford them, 
to realize how tremendous has become the standardizing influence 
of example and imitation in this field of economic consumption. 
As consumers of wealth we exhibit an amazing mental and moral 
solidarity. We want the same things. We have the same tastes. 
So far as this part of our life is concerned at least, we have the basis 
and the fact of a universal consciousness of kind. 

On this fact rests the pertinent rejoinder to social theories which 
allege that neither the consciousness of kind itself nor any under- 
lying community of thought and feeling, can henceforth be the 
ground of social solidarity or the characteristic phenomenon of the 
social mind. The vast economic operations of modern times are 
carried on through specialization, and the industrial system, as we 
frankly recognize, is more and more becoming a correlation of 
differences in a working organization. Therefore, it is contended— 
for example by Emile Durkheim—that it is only the primitive 
undifferentiated group that is held together by a consciousness of 
kind. The modern complex group is an economic fact, and the 
social consciousness, as Professor Cooley explains it, is the recog- 
nition quite as much of complementary differences as of mental 
and moral similarities. 

Now what actually has happened in the economic evolution 
of modern populations has been on the side of production a marvel- 
ous differentiation and development of the division of labor; on 
the side of consumption, an equally marvelous standardizing and 
assimilation. In the primitive community or in the undeveloped 
rural community of the present time, every family produces many 
things, and each individual is to some extent a Jack-of-all-trades. 
At the same time each individual as a consumer proudly asserts 
his individuality. He wears his hair long or short, according to his 
whim, and never tires of declaiming against the manners and the 
morals of those city folk who must follow fashion at any cost. In 
the urban community, on the other hand, consumption is remorse- 
lessly ruled by the mode, while in the productive realm the Jack- 
of-all-trades and master of none is ever looking for a job. 
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Moreover, if our accepted economic philosophy is sound, it is 
because of the standardization of consumption that we are enabled 
continually to differentiate the processes of production, and to 
specialize abilities. For while, as Adam Smith demonstrated, the 
division of labor is limited by the extent of the market, the extent 
of the market, as perhaps Smith did not quite so clearly see, is 
ultimately determined by the standardization of consumption. 

It therefore seems a safe assumption that the characteristic 
economic evolution of modern times, while producing differentiated 
ability as an incident of production, is also inevitably producing 
a remarkable uniformity of mind and habit in respect of consump- 
tion, and therefore an ever-increasing consciousness of kind to 
balance and control the consciousness of difference. 

A second assimilating force is the scientific view of nature, 
which all mankind is being forced to adopt because of our modern 
methods of getting a living. 

For ten thousand years or more, the human race has lived by 
belief; it will live henceforth by knowledge. Its belief has been 
nine-tenths credulity, to one part of reasonable and sustaining 
faith in the possibilities of life. It has believed in luck and magic, 
in miracle and providential aid. By luck it has subsisted on fish 
and game; by magic it has sustained the fertility of its fields; by 
miracle and providential aid it has harvested its crops and brought 
its ships to port. 

The religions of luck and miracle have been a multitude of 
faiths that no man could number. Each has united a band, a sect, 
or a greater body of devotees, but each of these bodies has dis- 
trusted and anathematized all others. And so long as religious 
differences have played a vital part in life, assimilation and a 
universal consciousness of kind have been impossible. 

But henceforth, in our own land at least, the people will not get 
their bread by luck, nor yet by miracle. Not only our manufactur- 
ing industries and our mining operations but also our commerce 
and our agriculture rest today firmly and broadly upon the scien- 
tific interpretation of nature. On every farm the boy learns some- 
thing of chemistry and biology, as in every shop he learns something 
of mechanics, of thermodynamics, and of electricity. And so it is 
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coming about that millions of human beings can no longer be 
‘mentally diverse in quite the same old fashion. They can no 
longer swear by quite so many strange and jealous gods. They 
must think and they will think the same thoughts. They must 
view Nature in the same way, and look forth upon life from the 
same point of observation, not because they have been converted 
by any proselyter, but because only thus, under modern conditions, 
can they obtain their daily bread. 

Accepting the scientific basis, mankind today, with standardized 
wants and specialized abilities, knowing the secrets of Nature, and 
controlling her forces, is producing wealth, continuously, enor- 
mously and with accelerating velocity. The reorganization of 
human relations on the basis of justice and kindliness, has not 
kept pace with our mastery of material conditions. Income has 
increased more rapidly than it has been diffused. A class struggle 
has begun, and it is becoming a controlling factor in our political 
evolution. 

It may seem paradoxical to say, but is it not probably true, 
that this struggle will be a third and extremely effective assimilat- 
ing influence? Has it not already been productive of an intense 
interest in social problems; has it not profoundly troubled the 
fountains of humane feeling? As the new ways of getting a living 
have compelled men to cultivate the scientific habit of mind, will 
not the class struggle compel them also to fix attention with increas- 
ing seriousness upon the nature and the possible attainment of 
social justice ? 

Perhaps the most remarkable and probably the most hopeful 
development in our political life since the Civil War is the increas- 
ing attention to things as over against an undue attention to persons. 
The weakness of representative government is its unfortunate psy- 
chological reaction. It permits men indolently to give over to 
delegated agents the consideration of concrete questions of public 
policy, with the result—all too apparent in our American life— 
that political activity is resolved into a struggle over candidates, 
while we neglect to grapple earnestly with questions. The strength 
of direct democracy lies in its educative efficacy. It tempts and 
stimulates the citizen to think with such intellectual power as he 
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possesses upon the questions, the issues themselves. It was this 
virtue that made the New England town meeting the greatest 
school of political science and art that has existed among men. 
In the spread of direct democracy today, and in learning how to 
use the initiative and the referendum, the American people are 
learning at last, as the New England people learned generations 
ago, how to think about things as well as to care about candidates. 
And this habit of thought provoked and compelled by the class 
struggle—itself an effect of our economic evolution—must prove 
to be an assimilative influence of almost incalculable power. 

Together these assimilative influences—the standardizing of 
consumption, the scientific view of nature, the attention to social 
justice—will slowly blend the feelings and the thoughts of our 
ethnically variegated populace. They will create in our mighty 
population the true solidarity of mind and heart. And of this 
solidarity shall there not be born a civilization whose qualities 
shall be dignity and sobriety superadded to zeal; of beauty and 
graciousness superadded to power. 


THE CITY AS A SOCIALIZING AGENCY’ 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF THE CITY: THE CITY PLAN 


FREDERIC C. HOWE 


We have generally assumed that the city problem was a 
personal one; that it was a problem of men, of charters, of political 
machinery. We have approached the city as a personal, ethical, 
political question. Reform has been directed to securing efficient, 
honest officials. We have thought of the city as an agency of the 
state, not unlike the county or the town. We have been like a 
builder who seeks a care-taker rather than an architect; like a 
business man who neglects his factory in the perfection of a system 
of bookkeeping. We have thought of men rather than of things. 
We have had no city program. 

The city problem is primarily an economic not a personal 
problem. Our failure to see this is far more costly than the 
inefficiency and dishonesty about which so much has been written 
and for the correction of which so much energy has been expended. 
The basis of the city, like the basis of all life, is physical. The 
health, comfort, convenience, happiness of the people is intimately 
bound up with the materiai side of the city. Much of the poverty 
is the product of our neglect to control the economic foundations of 
the community. The houses we live in, the streets we travel over, 
the air and the sunlight are controlled by the attitude of the city to 
physical things. So is the distribution of wealth, the cost of living 
and the vice and crime of the community. All are intimately 
connected with the way the city is built, with the economic or social 
rather than the personal, the ethical, the political questions with 
which we have been absorbed. 

Our cities are what they are because we have not thought of the 
city as a city, of the town as a town, of the rights of everybody as 
opposed to the rights of anybody. A million men are thinking only 
of their individual lot lines, of their inviolable right to do as they 
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will with their own, irrespective of its effect on the community. 
We do not see beyond our own doorsteps, we do not think in city 
terms, or appreciate that the progress of society has so far socialized 
old conditions that the community must have a life of its own 
separate from, or the composite of, the lives and property of all of 
its people. We have exalted the rights of the individual above the 
common weal. Our cities have been permitted to grow with no 
concern for the future and with no thought of the community or 
the terrible costs which this uncontrolled development creates. 

This failure to think in community terms, to appreciate that 
the city is a physical thing involves costs which the future cannot 
repair. And the most costly blunder of all is our neglect of the 
city’s foundations, of the land on which the city is built. The 
American city is inconvenient, dirty, lacking in charm and beauty 
because the individual land owner has been permitted to plan it, 
to build, to do as he willed with his land. There has been no 
community control, no sense of the public as opposed to private 
rights. 

Our cities have been planned by a hundred different land 
owners, each desirous of securing the quickest possible speculative 
returns from the sale of his property. Streets have been laid out 
without regard to the needs of the future. They have been 
cheaply paved, watered, and sewered. There have been few 
building restrictions, little provision for parks, open spaces or sites 
for public buildings. 

The site of a city and the suburbs should be studied with the 
care of an architect selecting the site of a public building. Streets 
are worthy of as much thought as a cathedral, which is to endure 
for centuries. They should be planned with a far-sighted vision 
of the future. Every bit of land should be allotted and planned 
by the city rather than by the owner, in order to insure the 
harmonious growth of the community. 

The convenience and attractiveness of the German city is due 
to the fact that the city treats the land on which it is built as a 
whole. It lays out suburbs for a generation in advance of building. 
It determines the width, style, character of streets. The city 
controls the land, the buildings, the streets and public places for 
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all people and for all time. The city restrains the lawlessness of 
property just as it restrains the lawlessness of the individual. 

The city of Washington is an example of a city that controlled 
its physical environment in advance of building. It was laid out 
more than a hundred years ago for a community of 800,000 people. 
Sites for public buildings were provided. Streets, parks, gardens, 
and open spaces were selected far in advance of any building. 
The water front was reserved for the community as it should have 
been in all cities. The width, style, and character of streets, as 
well as building restrictions were fixed in the engineer’s plan. 
Recently the railways, the terminals, and stations were made an 
integral part of the plan. In consequence Washington grew 
harmoniously. It escaped the costly blunders which confront 
other cities. For all time Washington is saved from the monotony, 
the congestion, and the street disorder of the average American 
city. It is probably the best example of formal planning in the 
world. What L’Enfant did for the capital of the nation might 
have been done for every one of our cities had we but had the 
prescience to do so. 

Streets, too, are part of the physical foundations of a city. 
They are the circulatory system of the community. They are a 
matter of less concern in America than are our sewers. Yet they 
add to or subtract from our comfort and convenience, more than 
anything else save the houses we live in. Streets can be given 
endless charm, beauty, dignity. They can be built as the Greeks 
built streets, as Louis XIV and the two Napoleons built the streets 
of Paris as streets are being built in Germany today, as things of 
profound concern to a city. 

In the years which followed the Franco-Prussian War the Ger- 
man city was threatened by the rapid growth of the factory system, 
with the license of land speculators, builders, and factory owners, 
just as were our own. But Germany courageously faced these 
problems, just as she faced her condition after the defeat of Prussia 
by Napoleon. She protested against the spoliation of her cities by 
the individual and set about to prevent it. City planning grew 
out of this protest. The cities rejected the American gridiron 
type of streets, adapted by land speculators interested only in the 
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largest possible profits. For the speculators’ streets the city sub- 
stituted highways, planned with an eye to easy circulation, to 
convenience, to beauty, to charm. The streets of the modern 
German city are works of art. The city also controlled the factory, 
locating where it willed, irrespective of the comfort of the com- 
munity; it controlled the tenement owner and the slum with the 
disease, vice, and crime which they produce. Germany turned her 
trained intelligence to the control of the physical side of the city; 
to the control of property, as we control persons whose license is 
inimical to the community. Private property was subordinated 
to humanity, while the speculator, builder, and factory owner were 
required to use their own as the community decreed. 

When we think of city planning in this country we think of city 
centers like those of Cleveland, Denver, Rochester, and other 
cities; we think of the city beautiful, possibly of a well-planned 
suburb. Or we have in mind a street-widening project or possibly 
some big commercial planning undertaking like that of Chicago. 
First in Germany and now in France and England city planning 
has become a far bigger idea than this; it is more comprehensive 
than all these combined. A much better phrase to describe city 
planning is city building; the building of a city for all the people, 
for all business, for the future as well as today. 

The big difference between the German city and our own is not 
a difference in honesty. Nor is it a difference of efficiency. The 
thing that sets off the German city as the most finished in the 
world is the fact that it is built as we build World’s Fairs for 
fugitive pleasure; as architects design office buildings, or as a 
private individual lays off a private estate. The city is built as a 
whole with a conscious realization of its unity, of its possibilities 
of good as well as its possibilities of evil. 

In the first place, Germany recognizes the city as a permanent 
thing. Officials realize that mistakes made today will continue 
to curse succeeding generations; they realize that streets, parks, 
the water front, and sites for public buildings should be planned 
and acquired far in advance of present needs and uses. 

Cities should be planned in anticipation of years of growth. 
Cheap land should be purchased and held for public needs. Streets 
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should be planned by expert landscape architects. There should 
be broad radial thoroughfares to serve as main arteries. These 
should have parking in the center, with provision for street railway 
tracks, for business and pleasure use. There should be frequent 
gardens and open spaces and playgrounds, so that mothers and 
children can have a convenient place to rest and play. Residence 
streets should be planned in the same far-sighted way, not in a big 
spacious manner but for coziness, picturesqueness, retirement. 
They should have as much variety as possible. There should be 
restrictions as to the distance houses should be from the street, as 
to where apartments and tenements may be located, as to where 
business shall be carried on. The home buyer should be pro- 
tected in his purchase by the community just as is the housewife 
at the grocery. 

In the second place, the American city has not only neglected 
its site, it has neglected its plumbing as well. Transportation, gas, 
water, electric light and power, are as much a part of the city as 
are the elevators and plumbing of an office building. They are the 
vital organs of the city. We have turned them over to private 
hands, failing to see that they form the sensory, the circulatory 
system of the community. The life of the city depends upon them. 
Transit controls the distribution of population. It controls the 
style of houses we shall live in; it decrees the tenement of New York 
or the suburb of Boston, Chicago, or Philadelphia. It establishes 
the area of thé city. Transit profoundly influences the disease and 
mortality rate; it has a direct connection with vice and crime. 
When we begin to study the pathology of the city we will see that 
the diseases of society are intimately connected with the relation 
of the city to its plumbing, to the provision made for transportation, 
light, heat, and water. 

European cities recognize these organs as life-giving ones; they 
recognize that they must be owned by the city rather than left to 
private hands for exploitation at a cost to the city that cannot be 
measured by the objections usually urged against municipal 
ownership. They are a part of the city plan, part of the city 
structure, like the streets in which they are laid. They should be 
used to serve all the people instead of a few. 
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In the third place, we have failed to control the city’s super- 
structure, the houses, tenements, office buildings, and factories in 
which men live and work. Everything has been left to the uncon- 
trolled license of the builder. Like the land speculator, he has been 
free to do as he willed with his property and our cities have suffered 
in consequence. Our political philosophy has assumed that house 
building was subject to the same competitive laws that prevail in 
automobile building and that progress would be promoted by 
reliance on private initiative. Unfortunately for that philosophy 
many of us have either lived in or know the cities of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, or New York. These cities are filled with 
close-packed homes as monotonous and ugly as they could possibly 
be made. There is no competition for beauty, comfort, con- 
venience here. The cities of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, or 
those of the West are little if any better. The tenements and slums 
of our larger cities are products of the same neglect to control the 
city’s physical side. The Triangle Fire in New York turned the 
searchlight on factory building as well. The annual costs of the 
neglect of the physical side of the city, of dirt, of the vice, disease, 
and crime, is certainly not less than the annual cost of the Civil 
War, running into hundreds of millions as it did. 

The houses people live in, like the land on which they are built, 
is a matter of community concern. House-building can be con- 
trolled, easily controlled. German cities limit the amount of land 
that can be built upon in the business sections to from 65 to 75 
per cent; in new sections to 35 per cent of the lot areas. They 
limit the height of buildings, usually to the width of the street. 
They provide that sunlight shall have a chance to enter into every 
story. It is this community control that gives the German city 
its charm. 

Factories are required to build in those sections away from the 
direction of the prevailing winds, so that the smoke and dirt will 
be driven away from the city. Cities open up parks near factories 
so that workingmen may have a convenient place to rest and play. 
Germany controls its factories in the interest of human life and 
efficiency. 

We have also neglected our water-ways. They too are part of 
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the physical foundations of the city. In consequence, trade and 
commerce is strangled. Railway rates are freed from the com- 
petition of water rates. The water front of nearly all our sea- 
board, Great Lakes and river towns, are monopolized by private 
interests, at great cost to the community. 

Our cities too, have failed adequately to provide for happiness 
and recreation; failed to recognize that men and women undergo 
the weariness of a day’s work because of the hope of some relaxation 
at the end of it all. This desire for happiness is one of the strongest 
motives of life. It is the driving force of individual activity. But 
the cost of recreation is prohibitive in a large city. It could be 
provided at insignificant cost did the city think in social terms and 
provide places for play, opportunities for music, entertainment, and 
education as is done on the continent of Europe. Provision for 
happiness should be as obligatory on a city as provision for police 
protection. It too is part of the physical basis of the city. 

Some idea of the extent to which the life of a community is 
controlled by physical things is seen in the garden cities recently 
developed in England. These cities are planned before they are 
built. The land is controlled in perpetuity. Building restrictions 
are fixed with an eye to convenience and beauty. Shops and 
factories are located in the places they should naturally go. The 
city is studied and built as a whole. 

The pathological costs of our neglect of the physical side of the 
city are even more costly than those enumerated. For the cities’ 
economic foundations control the distribution of wealth. Poverty 
is largely a social rather than a personal thing. The city creates 
the pauper as well as the millionaire. There is a single family in 
New York whose fortune has grown from $20,000 to $450,000,000 
by the growth of land values in that city. The total value of the 
land in New York city is $4,500,000,000. This is almost exactly 
$1,000 per capita. 

In four years’ time speculative land values in New York have 
increased by $1,000,000,000 or at the rate of $250,000,000 a 
year. These are the official figures of the Commissioners of 
Taxes and Assessments. In Cleveland, Ohio, land values increased 
$177,000,000 in ten years’ time. The population during the same 
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period increased by 172,000. Here too, land values are at the rate 
of $1,000 per capita. In almost every city where land values are 
accurately valued they aggregate from $800 to $1,000 per capita. 
Every babe that is born, even the ignorant immigrant coming to 
the city, adds this value to the land and to the land alone. He 
produces wealth by his coming, and then is charged an annual rent 
for that which he himself has produced. This is one of the para- 
doxes of society. The wealth the worker creates is given to another 
who in turn levies tribute in the form of land rent from him who 
produces it. 

Is it not clear that the city is a wealth producer on a colossal 
scale; is it not obvious that here is a source of revenue far in 
excess of the needs of any city? Is it not equally obvious that 
the city levies tribute on its people and passes it on to a few who 
have done nothing to create it? City ground rent increases the 
cost of city living. It is the heaviest burden on city life. In New 
York City, ground rent amounts to an average of $250 per family. 
The ground rent alone of a miserable two-room tenement on Grand 
Street amounts to $90 per year, almost as much as the rent of a 
comfortable cottage in a small town. This is a social burden 
imposed on people by the failure of the city to control its economic 
foundations in the interest of the people. It is one of the principal 
causes of poverty. 

The private monopolies which supply transportation, light, heat, 
and power are another cause of poverty. They collect such 
tribute as a corrupt alliance with the city sanctions. The city of 
Cleveland reduced the burden of car riders by $2,000,000 a year 
when it cut the rate of fare from five cents to three cents. It saved 
its people this substantial sum. But this is the least of the costs 
which the private ownership of the public utility corporation 
involves. They are operated for monopoly profits. They should 
be operated as a public service, for the relief of housing, for the 
promotion of decent living conditions, for the health, for cheap 
rent, for cleanliness and comfort. Our failure to recognize the 
plumbing of the city as a public rather than a private function is 
another of our costliest errors. 

Poverty could be reduced to the vanishing point if the city 
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thought in public rather than in private; in social rather than in 
personal terms. If the city took in land taxes, what the city itself 
creates, it could abandon all other taxes; it could supply many 
services at no cost whatever, that are now privately exploited. 
With this abundant revenue the city could acquire public utilities, 
could widen education, could build slaughter houses, markets, and 
cold storage plants; it could furnish many kinds of recreation and 
amusement, now denied to people. 

But more important by far than the fiscal gain, the taxation of 
these increasing land values would relieve the housing problem, it 
would reduce rents and distribute people far out in the country. 
For the taxation of vacant land compels owners to use it, to build 
upon it, to cultivate it, and that is the great gain from this reform. 
With a heavier tax on land values, opportunity would call men to 
work, to build, to cultivate. Then speculators would be punished 
for their idleness rather than rewarded for it. Then too, new wealth 
would be created, prices would come to a competitive basis and 
those monopolies identified with the land would be destroyed. For 
the taxation of land values would open up nature to use by man, it 
would offer him a place in which to live, and to labor. It would 
create new opportunities. It would relieve poverty by the creation 
of more jobs. It would lead to a more equitable distribution of 
wealth. 

Finally, I think the psychology of our city politics, the neglect 
and indifference of the voter which Mr. Bryce ascribes to ethical 
causes, are traceable to the relation of the city to its physical 
environments. I am inclined to question if the American voter is 
any more indolent, any more partisan, any more absorbed in his 
daily occupations than is the voter in England or Germany. Ido 
not believe our political conditions are due to personal or ethical 
causes. Rather I should say, the qualities referred to are a result 
rather than a cause; a result of an antecedent economic relationship. 
The psychology of politics, like the social costs enumerated above, 
is physical; it springs from the relation of the city to the citizen. 
Even the corruption of our cities is not personal; it too is economic 
or institutional. American business men are probably no more dis- 
honest than German and English business men. We ourselves are 
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largely responsible for their offenses. Our laws have encouraged 
corruption. We invite it and then wonder at its existence. We 
give away franchise grants of colossal value; we invite men to 
struggle for them and then complain when they adopt the only 
weapons available for this struggle. The franchises alone of the 
street railways, gas, electric lights and many other public utility 
corporations of almost any city exceed in amount the total city 
debt. In the larger cities they run into millions, even in hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Franchise values in Boston are assessed for 
taxation at more than $100,000,000. In New York they are worth 
more than five times this colossal sum. Owners of these law-made 
privileges are able to keep what they have acquired, are able to 
be free from competition, or municipal ownership, only by con- 
trolling the politics of the city. This they do by controlling the 
party. Privilege selects the nominees for mayor, council, and other 
offices. In order to be sure of the city these interests have to 
control the state as well. They oppose charter changes, direct 
primaries, the initiative and referendum, or municipal home rule. 
In almost every city the cause of corruption in city and state can 
be traced from the city hall to the boss; from the boss to the man 
behind the boss in the franchise corporations, from whom it runs 
to the boss of the state and the legislative chambers in the state 
capital. 

Corruption is not personal. It is largely institutional. It is 
due to the false relations of the city to its physical foundations. 
And these false economic relations, like the legalized institutions of 
slavery, divide the city into two classes, on the one hand, the 
privileged, containing the talent, wealth, and intelligence of the 
community, which owns the press and aligns it against the city; 
and on the other, the unorganized, misled, undisciplined mass 
of the unprivileged. It is this that keeps our best men out of 
city politics. They cannot and dare not enter. For the franchise 
corporations are identified with the banks and trust companies, 
with business men and chambers of commerce. This conflict of 
interest, this class war growing out of our attitude to the public 
utility corporation can be reproduced in any one of a dozen cities 
that have tried to touch the franchise question. We have made 
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municipal honesty almost impossible by our laws; by inviting 
civil war and by exiling the talent of the city from interest or 
participation in the life of the community. One has only to read 
the accounts of the struggles in San Francisco, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, where privilege has been challenged by the people, 
to find an explanation of the corruption of our cities. 

The indifference and indolence of the voter are also explained 
by the economic relation of the city. In America there is no 
economic nexus between the voter and the city as there is in 
England and Germany. With us municipal taxes are levied on 
property. More than two-thirds of our city dwellers are tenants. 
They are not conscious of the taxes they pay. In the English city 
taxes are paid by the tenant directly. They are not levied on the 
owner. The English citizen votes as a ratepayer. He thinks asa 
rate payer. When he goes to the polls he goes with strong eco- 
nomical interest. The same is true in Germany. One-half the 
municipal revenues in that country come from the income tax. 
They are felt directly by the voter. This arouses his interest. 
It keeps it alive. It promotes watchfulness and interest over the 
council. 

A still more potent influence for interest in the European city is 
the extent of the city’s activities. The city is the biggest corpora- 
tion in the community. It serves the citizen in countless ways. 
Municipally owned street railways touch the voter daily. His 
interest is quickened by his common ownership of many things. 
In the British cities people talk tramways, gas, water, and electric- 
lighting undertakings, they talk rates and taxes to the exclusion of 
everything else. It is a common bond of conversation. The same 
is true in the German city. The utility corporations, slaughter 
houses, markets, baths, savings-banks, pawnshops, restaurants, 
orchestras, operas, theaters, all owned by the city and operated 
by the city for the people, awaken an interest on the part of the 
people that is reflected in their attitude toward the city. 

The American city has none of these stimuli to interest. Our 
cities only serve the people in routine, non-industrial ways. Our 
municipal services are negative rather than positive. There is 
little to awaken the enthusiasm, the affection of the voter. This, I 
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think, rather than any ethical, personal, or partisan reason, explains 
the failure of our people in things municipal. We lack a city sense 
because we have little to create a city sense. There is nothing to 
awaken love, affection, interest. The attitude of people to the 
state is a reciprocal state of mind born of the attitude of the state 
to the citizen. The city has neglected the people and the people 
in turn have neglected the city. 

And we cannot have a real city until we reverse our point of 
view. That will only come when the city enjoys a kind of sover- 
eignty, a sense of its dignity, a local pride and power like that of 
the free cities of the world. When we are endowed with that kind 
of freedom and when we exercise that power for the building of 
cities, for their conscious intelligent planning, for the promotion of 
beauty, of comfort, of convenience, when we begin to think in terms 
of the whole city, as we did a few years ago about the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, then the personal, ethical, and political conditions that 
we treat as causes will disappear. For then the interest of the 
whole community will be on the side of the city. There will be 
none of that cleavage of classes that we have today. Then the 
economic viewpoint of community ownership and city service will 
create a new citizenship before which the personal derelictions will 
disappear. For then we will have corrected the cause of our 
disease rather than the results, causes we have vainly tried to cure 
by a treatment of symptoms. 


THE URBAN HABIT OF MIND" 
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Man begins his career as a child of Nature: he completes it as 
a creature of Art. When Aristotle said, ‘‘Man is by nature a 
political animal,’’ he meant that essential human qualities are 
developed in civil society. Izoulet makes the same point in stat- 
ing that the mind is the child of the city.2, Modern psychologists 
agree that social environment is a basic factor in the development 
of personality. If this be so, then the complex life of our great 
cities must profoundly affect the mentality of their inhabitants 
and result in reactions different from those characteristic of a rural 
population. How such modification comes about, it is the purpose 
of this paper to consider. 

Urban life is marked by its heightened stimulation. When 
many people are brought close together contacts are multiplied 
and reactions are greatly increased. Men are assailed at every 
sense by the presence of their neighbors. The sound of footsteps 
and hoof-beats, the rattle of wagons and rush of cars, the clang of 
bells and hoot of whistles, the stroke of hammers and whir of 
machinery, cries of children and peddlers, strains of music, shouts 
and laughter swell into a dull roar as the city wakes to its day’s 
work. One who watches the torrent of people pouring through 
the boulevards of Paris, or who struggles for a foothold in the rush 
at Brooklyn Bridge, becomes aware of innumerable prods at his 
attention. The crowd sets a pace. The individual must hurry 
with it or be pushed aside. 

Such excitement deeply stirs the nervous system. Architects 
tell us that tall buildings are set vibrating by the jar of street 

* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
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traffic, and this continued oscillation ultimately affects the struc- 
ture. If stone and steel are thus moved, we should expect that 


the delicate organism of human beings might soon show signs of 
urban stress and strain. Such is the case. The natural result of 


f city life is increased nervousness. The restless current in which 
men are immersed produces individuals who are alert, active, 


quick to seek new satisfactions. The recreation of city dwellers 


is perhaps as true an index of their characteristic reactions as can 


be found. The most popular amusement of large towns today is 
furnished by saloons, dance halls, variety theaters, and moving 
picture shows. All these have a tendency to stimulate a jaded 
attention by a succession of brief, powerful shocks that arouse the 
tired organism to renewed activity. Coney Island, with its 


and “‘bumps,”’ “‘loops of death” and “circular swings,’ 


’ 


“ticklers,’’ peep shows, bars, and assorted gastronomic marvels, 
is a favorite summer resort for thousands of young New Yorkers. 
There is ‘‘something doing every minute,’’ and the hard-worked 
clerk returns from half a day of such hilarity, exhausted, but 


exultant over a score of new sensations experienced. 


The tendency of this spasmodic activity is either to consume 
the bodily energy or to blunt the sensibilities. Both results are 
abundantly exemplified among city people. On the one hand 
appears the high-strung society woman, who repairs to a sani- 
tarium to nurse hysteria after an unusually gay season; the man 
who steadies his nerve with a cocktail before business and smokes 
furiously at night over his accounts; the broken wretch who flings 
himself into the river or gibbers in the psychopathic ward. For 


these the pace has been too hot. Their nerves are burning out. 
On the other hand we find business men who could not tell what 
manner of person sat beside them on the car this morning or across 
the lunch table yesterday; reporters absorbed in writing amid the 
uproar of a newspaper office; brokers cool and collected in the 


riot of the stock exchange. Habit has shunted the disturbing 


stimuli out of the field of their attention, leaving it free for items 


of special interest. This process of nervous selection is of funda- / 


mental importance in establishing an urban habit of mind. 
In cities men are obliged to live in close touch with each other, 
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/ 
not only physically but also intellectually. Constant mingling on 


the crowded streets, in shops and factories, in parks and theaters; 
frequent public gatherings, religious and political; repeated meet- 
ings at unions, clubs, and social functions, all tend to heighten 
mental stimulation. The different quarters of the community are 
joined by lines of rapid transit; and when the street car proves 
too slow, the telephone announces instant summons. Five times 
a day express trains rush to important towns half-way across the 
continent, while every twenty minutes “‘locals’’ bring their throngs 
from fifty miles around. Boats sail up the river morning and even- 
ing, and every day coastwise steamers or ocean liners arrive. The 
telegraph pours in its flood of news collected from all over the world, 
the papers quickly issue special editions to spread important items. 
Magazines announcing attractive articles of current interest cover 
the corner news-stands, while the presses of the great metropolitan 
publishing houses are steadily turning out their grist of books on 
every conceivable topic of human thought. It seems as though 
in such places we could discern the brain of society at work. 
, The result of enlarged communication is to multiply ideas and 
‘ break down provincial habits of thought. The city dweller is in a 
position to witness many interesting, novel, and important occur- 
rences. He is accustomed to seeing skyscrapers, subways, foreign- 
ers, dignitaries, and street-fights. A typical man of the town knows 
about a vast number of things, if only superficially. He may not 
feel or think as deeply as the countryman, but his mind is probably 
more alert than that of one who contemplates the slow cycle of the 
seasons. Often like Tomlinson, he has guessed, he has heard, he 
has read in a book of matters beyond his ken, but his thought is 
awake and he eagerly seeks the latest information. The daily news 
becomes a necessity, even for workingmen.' Suburban trains show 
the paper habit to be as inveterate as is gum chewing. It may be 
that both are symptoms of the same organic craving. Light 
magazines supply a secondary intellectual diet, while books are 
widely read. A hasty examination of the reports of public libra- 
ries in ten of our largest cities shows that from 5 to 20 per cent of 
the population avail themselves of the circulating privileges of 


* Chapin, Standard of Living of Workingmen’s Families in New York, 211-18. 
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these systems. Many other persons use the library for reference 
and occasional reading. An analysis of books drawn for home use 
shows that the greatest demand is for fiction, with history, applied 
science, and social questions next in order on the active list. We 
have no adequate returns for private and special collections. But 
so much is perhaps sufficient to prove that city folks possess the 
primary qualification for mental growth, namely, rational curiosity. 

As in the case of nervous stimulation, this accelerated mental 
activity has both beneficial and harmful consequences. A broader 
view leads to wider toleration. The eye of the gossip is less con- 
stantly fixed upon individuals, and greater freedom is the result. 
Ancient loyalties begin to appear absurd to the children of immi- 
grants surrounded by a life with different standards. The country 
boy who has attended church regularly at home, neglects to unite 
with any city congregation, or goes to service less frequently as he 
finds new interests. To the foreign student the gay metropolis 
offers alluring opportunities for dissipation. A subtle change is 
wrought in the point of view of a young matron who finds that 
women of the smart set may smoke, drink cocktails, and frankly 
enjoy the baliet. The typical clubman is cosmopolitan in his 
tastes, mildly cynical in his views of personal virtue, and somewhat 
bored by expressions of fresh enthusiasm. There is a tendency to 
become blasé, to shrug the shoulders at ancient abuses, and to 
seek for new diversion. All this apparently indicates a breaking } 
down of old standards and a lowering of moral tone. 

At the same time, the process of intellectual accretion and 
attrition leads to independence of thought and to the establishing 
of more comprehensive social values. The personal element 
becomes less important in urban relations. Allegiance to clan 
and racial traditions tends to fade away in general civic movements. 
Judgment becomes colder and more objective, manners more 
reserved, conduct less considerate. Men are rated according to 
fixed standards, such as wealth, party, occupation. They become 
types to be reckoned by numbers rather than according to indi- 
vidual peculiarities. The city home is identified as 45 West 86th 
Street, apartment number 24. Standardization, uniform items, 
statements of quantity are characteristic of the best municipal 
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reports. A budget exhibit with maps and charts becomes a neces- 
sity if citizens are to understand how a hundred metropolitan 
authorities dispense annually one hundred and ninety million 
dollars.* 

This reduction of social elements to scale and measure has been 
admirably set forth by Professor Simmel in his Philosophie des 
Geldes. The author remarks that politics and finance, rather than 
poetry and fishing are characteristic urban activities? In these 
more strenuous occupations it is majorities and bank balances that 
count. On certain streets practically everything is priced and 
sold. Service and sermons, votes and virtue are quoted at market 
rates. The holiday season with its commercial Santa Claus, tips, 
and necessary remembrances makes the flat dweller wonder if good 
will among men does not come rather high. The same process of 
standardization is applied to the measurement of time. As appoint- 
ments become more numerous they must be accurately fixed. A 
request to come again tomorrow means that the busy editor has 
no place for an interview on his crowded calendar. Street cars 
run under three-minute headway; time clocks register the instant 


employees enter the factory; quick-lunch counters cater to rapid 
transit between business and pleasure. The whole scale of social 
interplay is definitely arranged and finely notched. Now such 
quantitative expressions are indicative of what is sometimes termed 
the scientific attitude of mind, that is, an effort to measure forces 


objectively. 

When men are thus graded upon an impersonal basis, an 
‘advanced type of competition and co-operation is made possible. 
Cities have from the beginning had a more mixed population than 
the surrounding country. Common defense, commercial and cul- 
tural opportunities attract enterprising individuals from the land 
and across the seas. Caste distinctions are less firmly established 
and democratic control is more general. Under the demands of a 
great labor market, the cheapest or the most efficient workers 
secure the jobs. Some years ago the newsboys down town in 


* The recent Budget Exhibit of New York City. 
*See his lecture on “Die Grossstiidte und das Geistesleben”’ in the Gehe Stiflung, Dresden, 
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Chicago were hard-hitting Irish lads. Gradually industrious Jewish 
boys, who were on their corner early, rain or shine, edged out 
their more erratic competitors. More recently the Italian, who 
is both a fighter and a stayer, pushed his way into the business." 
The same process of displacement has taken place in the clothing 
trades and construction work. In the former, Hebrews have 
superseded Germans, in the latter, Italian laborers are pressing 
hard on the Irish. In many lines, wider competition leads to a 
more severe economic struggle. Greek bootblacks, French cooks, 
and German correspondence clerks now appear to survive in this 
process of urban selection. Under the intensified pressure, racial 
and national prejudice gives way to tests of capacity. 

Upon this new foundation a rearrangement of social classes is 
effected. The man who is a specialist in any line is associated with 
others who share his particular interests. Slavic and Saxon work- 
ers unite in stockyard unions; girls from up-state and from other 
lands are brought together in stores and factories; men from old 
families and clever upstarts meet in business; foreign artists and 
native amateurs are drawn into musical clubs; Irish and Italian 
Catholics worship in the same churches. A different combination 
of factors co-operating for various purposes thus results. A less 
instinctive type of association, a more rational scheme of subor- 
dination is rendered possible. The man who seeks for personal 
distinction in any of these functional groups must conform to its 
standards of eminence. He must be able to work with his 
associates and to merit their confidence in his ability. And finally, 
he must serve the community well along such lines, adjusting his 
efforts to its demands or leading the public to adopt his more 
advanced point of view. 

Acquiring this concept of a part in the life of a community marks 
the beginning of the real process of assimilation. The individual 
now thinks of himself as sharing in a larger socialeconomy. If his 
adjustment is to be complete, he must find a place in all the essen- 
tial associations of the locality. He must become a co-operating 
member in several of its great institutions. For this purpose 


*Myron Adams, “Children in American Street Trades,” Amnals of the American 
Academy, XXV, 430 ff. 
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the many private associations and public agencies in cities offer 
abundant opportunity. While it is true that racial discrimination 
persists and new local or economic distinctions appear in the town, 
it is no less true that the mere number of meetings and assemblies 
makes the crossing of lines frequent. The very process of speciali- 
zation itself makes the fact of interdependence plain. A strike of 
motormen or garbage collectors immediately affects many subur- 
banites and city housewives. A general discussion of the reason 
for such trouble cannot help giving some perception of common 
interest in private and public corporations. In this way the final 
stage of making a citizen is entered. 

It may be said that this hasty survey of the development of a 
townsman’s point of view merely repeats well-known steps in the 
general process of socialization. That is perfectly true. The only 
point in rehearsing the successive stages is to make plain that in 
cities the process goes on very much more rapidly than elsewhere, 
because social pressure is more intense. A few years or a single 
generation in town serves to sharpen the wits, to enlarge experience, 
and to secure adaptation of conduct more completely than is 
possible in quieter rural life. It is a tragic fact well known to 
social workers that many young men and women in our cities 
break with their country-bred parents because of impatience with 
what they consider antiquated and outlandish customs. 

The words civil, urbane, and politic indicate that men soon 
realized how good manners and diplomacy were promoted by city 
life. In contrast, the terms rustic, pagan, and heathen connote a 
certain backwardness among country folk. The German word 
kleinstddtisch suggests that between the peasant and the cosmopoli- 
tan are many degrees of provincialism. On the other hand gross- 
stddtisch distinctly conveys the idea of elegance and fashion. It 
may be granted that the proverbial ‘‘smartness”’ of the city chap 
is superficial, but the fact remains that ambitious country boys 
seek the stirring life of towns and are apparently stimulated by it. 

It may be said, further, that the difference in reaction between 
townsmen and countrymen is merely a matter of fashion and 
habit. Certainly rapid change does not always signify substantial 
progress. Nor is shrewdness and enterprise by any means an 
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urban monopoly. Our essential mental furniture is much the 
same throughout the land. This is also largely true. Yet several 
small mental differences gradually establish a_ well-recognized 
psychological type. Tarde says that “The cities attract to them- 
selves from all directions the most active brains and the most 
nervous organisms, the fittest to utilize modern inventions. This 
is the way in which they form the modern aristocracy, a select, 
non-hereditary, but liberally recruited body; and yet this does 
not keep it from being as scornful of the lower rural population as 
were the nobles of the old régime, of the common people.’* The 
leading artists of France seek Paris, Englishmen with literary 
aspirations make for London, and American financiers gravitate 
toward Wall Street. 

The city is a great agency for social selection. Ripley tells us 
that the urban type in Europe is characterized by long heads, dark 
complexions, energy and radical tendencics.* One is sometimes 
inclined to believe as he walks through the streets of New York, 
that a dark, city-broken race from the East is forcing the Anglo- 
Saxon stock toward the frontier. Professor Ross has shown how 
imitative conduct predominates in cities.3 If, now, in addition to 
type of reaction and apperceptive mass, we can discover certain 
definite lines of interest and activity that control the thought of 
townsmen and distinguish their life from that of countrymen, we 
shall have established our contention that there is an urban habit 
of mind. 

Business _has long claimed the town as its particular field of. 
activity. Many oriental cities grew up about trading points where 
caravan and sea routes meet. Traveling merchants sought the 
protection of mediaeval fortresses and their guilds gradually gained 
control of important markets. The commercial character of the 
townsman is attested by the word bourgeois, which in origin is 
identical with the German Birger and the English burgess. Most 
great modern cities have developed as centers of trade. The con- 
versation of men of affairs bristles with references to London, 
Hamburg, New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. Capital has 


* Laws of Imitation (Parscens), 226. 
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sought these busy markets, and financial control is centered in a 
few metropolitan exchanges whose quotations fix prices for the 
world. 

The Industrial Revolution, which brought in the factory system, 
caused towns to spring up rapidly about sources of water power, 
coal, and iron. Indeed the modern city can be recognized afar by 
its smoke stacks, and even at night, by the glow of mills and fur- 
naces. Into these great labor markets press thousands of ambitious 
young men and women, eager to make their fortunes. As clerks, 
artisans, and laborers they offer their services and swell the number 
of employees. Three-fourths of the population of German cities 
today are directly or indirectly dependent upon industrial occupa- 
tions." A special type of industry sometimes controls the lives of 
most of the people in such places. For example, in 1900 the mak- 
ing of cotton cloth in Fall River absorbed about 80 per cent of all 
those engaged in local manufactories.2_ So steel-working in Pitts- 
burgh, meat-packing in Chicago, diamond-polishing in Amsterdam, 
the cutlery trade of Sheffield, the manufacture of collars and cuffs 
in Troy, and the industry that gives Gloversville its name has a 
prevailing influence in the local economy. 

Not merely as seats of productive enterprises are cities signifi- 
cant, but also as great centers of consumption they demand atten- 
tion. Their huge populations must be housed and clothed and 
fed. The assembling and distribution of such necessary supplies 
engages a host of builders, grocers, cooks, and tailors. As wealth 
increases and taste develops, finer goods and more expert services 
are demanded. Artists and specialists of all sorts are imported. 
Leisure must be enlivened, urban life must be beguiled to make 
its strenuous round of details tolerable. So the city sets the fashion 
in dinners, dress, and gay divertisement. What housewife can 
resist the attractions of a metropolitan department store? Our 
approved modes, amusements and polite vices are advertised to 
hail from Broadway, The Strand, and the Champs-Elysées. 

In his Arbeit und Rhythmus Biicher has shown’ that a man’s 
occupation affects his nerves and his thought. The broad economic 


* See Waentig, ‘“‘Wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Grossstidte,” in the Gehe Stiftung, 1903. 
* Twelfth Census, VIII, 382. 
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interpretation of history has become a commonplace of social theory. 
Whatever validity this point of view possesses must be applicable 
in the distinction made between the type of mentality character- 
istic of city and country populations. The former are mostly 
engaged in industry, commerce, and specialized service; the latter 
are generally occupied with agricultural pursuits. Some ethnolo- 
gists consider trade a distinct cultural stage in advance of agri- 
culture. However that may be, when a man enters the town he 
leaves the fields behind him and plunges into a social economy 
that promotes mental activity different from that induced by 
nature. 

In reading history one constantly recurs upon the names of 
Babylon, Thebes, Athens, Rome—cities that for centuries domi- 
nated the ancient world. To the Greeks and Romans, city and 
state were synonymous terms. In classic times, only persons who 
possessed the franchise of the capital were complete citizens. The 
fall of Carthage, of Jerusalem, of Constantinople, and Granada 
marks the passing of a people and the eclipse of their civilization. 
The defense of important towns is the main task of military strat- 
egy. Their capture by an enemy means disorganization of the 
administration and paralysis of trade. The rise of Venice and 
Genoa, of Bremen and Liibeck marks a new epoch of civic art and 
patriotism in western Europe. Local liberties were established, 
and only gradually yielded to the authority of the crown. The 
development of modern national government is signalized by the 
growth of courts at Paris and London, by the centralization of 
authority in Vienna and Berlin, by the location of federal head- 
quarters at Berne and Washington. The political significance of 
such places can scarcely be overestimated. 

The rapid growth of city populations gives them an increasing 
proportion of representatives in state and national assemblies. As 
a result, the balance of power between parties tends more and more 
to be decided by the vote of urban majorities. The modern 
political leader is less likeiy, therefore, to be a Cincinnatus than a 
man who has an office in town and who frequents the clubs and 


* See Schifer, “Die politische und militérische Bedeutung der Grossstadte,” Gehe Stiftung, 
1903. 
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lobbies of the capital. The boss must be near the telephone and 
the newspaper offices. The ambitious candidate must mingle with 
“the boys” and be seen frequently at public gatherings. The 
constant influx of convertible immigrant voters must be looked 
after. Consequently cities become centers for party organization. 
Our more progressive towns are beginning to develop a distinctive 
type of political activity. The peculiar business functions of the 
local corporation force themselves upon the attention of thought- 
ful men, and many citizens hear and read of municipal home rule, 
commission government, and control or ownership of public utilities. 

Moreover the character of the city electorate is significant for 
political action. The countryman is traditionally conservative, 
though often independent in his thinking. On the other hand, the 
townsman is more radical, though frequently unduly influenced 
by self-interest and demagogy. Besides these general tempera- 
mental tendencies, the economic differences between landed inter- 
ests and urban commercial enterprises leads to a certain opposition 
of policy, as seen, for example, in contests over import duties, 
currency, and taxation. Further, the growing distinction in indus- 
trial centers between capitalists and propertyless workingmen sets 
off the latter as perhaps the most revolutionary element in the 
state. As this class grows and becomes united in political action, 
cities are bound to become hotbeds of radicalism. 

When a traveler inquires what places in a foreign country he 
should see in order to understand the spirit and achievement of 
its people, he is almost invariably urged to visit the national capital 
and the principal cities. Consequently most journeymen students 
follow the same trail of culture through English cathedral towns, 
along Parisian boulevards, into German musical centers and Italian 
cradles of art, with a brief pilgrimage to the ruins of ancient gran- 
deur about the Mediterranean. Impressions of rural districts are 
gained for the most part from fleeting glimpses through car win- 
dows or from excursions to places famous for their natural beauty. 
Such tours may be inadequate for the interpretation of national 
life, and yet a brief stay in the metropolis yields more fruitful 
material for the study of social tendencies among people than 
does longer residence in secluded regions. 
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Great cities present an epitome of the civilization about them. 
Their historical museums, galleries of national art, and state libra- 
ries assemble the records of past development; their public build- 
ings, monuments, parks, and streets reflect accepted standards of 
administrative ability. The schools and universities of leading 
towns are generally regarded as criteria for the country. Play- 
grounds and gymnasia, theaters and concerts supply amusement 
and recreation. Metropolitan churches enlarge their activities, 
philanthropic agencies furnish special opportunities for those in 
untoward circumstances, and reform agencies establish their 
bureaux in every large place. Finally, the brilliant social life of 
the capitals attracts the clever, wealthy, and ambitious from the 
provinces, and forms a shining model for fasionable folk elsewhere. 
So we may say that the city is the efflorescence of a nation’s culture. 

Life in such focal points cannot be without its effect upon the 
mind and character of men. They are moulded by the institutions 
about them. Ada tation is necessary for life and sanity. A 
familiar illustration of the lack of adjustment to urban conditions 
is furnished by the awkwardness and confusion of visiters from the 
country amid the rush and complexity of public places. On the 
other hand, the tenderfoot appears ridiculous and ill at ease on the 
ranch. The story of the urchin who tramped back from a vaca- 
tion camp because at night he missed the cars and electric lights, 
illustrates the same point. Even the prospect of better wages will 
not induce many workers to leave the miscellaneous attractions of 
the city for dull industrial villages. The urban mind seems to 
crave the bustle and gaiety, the variety and swift movement of the 
town. Progress, rather than contentment, is its criterion. 

Mr. Howe has shown that a civilized environment favorably 
affects the minds of all who live in it.’ The spiritual environment 
of a community is no less effective. In fact, physical provisions 
for welfare are but symbols of a common purpose which is reflected 
in them. The cathedrals of Europe are not monuments to any 
architect or individual builder, but to the aspiration of a city that 
raised them by the united efforts of its workers. The achievements 
of our modern commercial towns are perhaps less striking; yet one 


* See preceding paper. 
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who enters a great seaport is impressed by its docks and bridges, 
its towering buildings and flashing transit lines. Here is immense 
power concentrated upon tasks of collective import. Various 
agencies are adjusted to common ends. The will of the people 
begins to disclose itself. 

The facetious remark that Boston is not a locality but a frame 
of mind is largely true. Certainly Athens, Rome, Jerusalem, and 
Paris signify more than a group of buildings and a number of 
people. Their historic traditions, political standards, and social 
aims have profoundly influenced their inhabitants. The civic 
patriotism of Venice and Ghent, the municipal art of Cologne and 
Florence, the intellectual achievements of Geneva and Leyden 
have united their citizens with invisible ties. Every townsman 
has a feeling of pride in stating that he is ‘‘a citizen of no mean 
city.”” He applauds his local representatives in contests afield, 
and when abroad, greets with enthusiasm a stranger who hails 
from his home town. This conscious sharing in a common life 
is the essence of what we call ‘‘the social mind.” 

In cities such a concept is most readily attained. Merely 
mingling with the crowd that passes along the thoroughfares gives 
a man a different idea of his personality. He feels both less and 
greater than when alone—less, in so far as his individual powers are 
overshadowed by the throng about him—greater, in that he derives 
a sense of strength from the presence and co-operation of his 
fellows. Such a person is measurably socialized. He has caught 
a glimpse of a larger self realized in the activities of those about 
him. He recognizes the city as more than a place, a corporation, 
or a political unit. To him it is a spiritual unity, a unity not yet 
complete, but growing, enlarging, and striving for the realization 
of an adjusted order in which ali men may share. 


RECREATION AS A PUBLIC FUNCTION IN URBAN 
COMMUNITIES 


JANE ADDAMS 
Chicago, 


That wise old dame, Nature, has always shown an anxious care 
that men should reveal themselves to each other, and she did this 
apparently ages before the scientists discovered it or realized the 
importance of social intercourse in developing and humanizing the 
race. It is, in fact, the foundation of all the great human relation- 
ships, political as well as social. 

In a great city, just because men are crowded into hotels, apart- 
ment houses, and tenements, and constantly jostle each other upon 
the street, they are often deluded into thinking they have it. 
Therefore, unless the apparatus for social intercourse is formally 
provided by the city, it is possible in the midst of the crowd to 
cultivate habits of solitude and great secretiveness just because 
people are deceived by the simulacrum of companionship. Many 
years ago Huxley contended that savages might easily be produced 
in the most crowded city quarter who would exhibit all the brutal 
characteristics which are supposed to be fostered only in isolation. 
Chicago has recently been startled by a very hideous murder com- 
mitted by a group of six young Polish men and boys. They lived 
in that part of the city which shows all the unlovely results of 
overcrowding. None of them since they had left school had been 
provided with any means for social intercourse and companionship. 
Some of the aspects of this murder—the senseless mutilation of the 
body of the victim, and others—were incredibly remote from 
modern civilization. 

If the city would preserve for its inhabitants the greatest gift in 
its possession—that which alone justifies the existence of the city— 
the opportunity for varied and humanizing social relationships, it 
must undertake more fully than it has yet done to provide centers 
in which social life may be organized and carried on steadily and 
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normally. A fair argument may be made for the contention that 
this provision is a public function. It may even be charged that 
it is a solemn obligation of the modern heterodox city. 

In the old city-states, such as Athens or Florence, local emotion 
could be depended upon to hold the citizens in a common bond. 
Each man could imagine that all his fellow-citizens were like himself 
and could draw from a fund of similar experiences. The area of 
government corresponded to the area of acquaintance, or at least to 
that of memory and filial piety. Such a basis of patriotism held as 
late as the time of Bismarck, for instance, who when he founded 
his great German Empire was eager to obtain Saxony and Hanover 
because he thought they could be easily assimilated to the Prussian 
type, while he was doubtful of Bavaria because he considered it too 
Austrian. Mazzini, in spite of his great humanitarianism, also 
believed that the New Italy must be held together by the similarity 
of the various states to a special national type. But in the modern 
city, and especially the cities in America, solidarity cannot depend 
upon any of these sanctions, for the state is composed of people 
brought together from all the nations of the earth. The patriot- 
ism of the modern state must be based not upon a consciousness 
of homogeneity but upon a respect for variation, not upon inherited 
memory but upon trained imagination. 

The scientists tell us that the imaginative powers, the sense that 
life possesses variety and color, are realized most easily in moments 
of pleasure and recreation. Social intercourse must be depended 
upon that men may be brought together through comradeship into 
a mood which discovers and respects this quality of human differ- 
ence and variation. As immigrants to America work together in 
factories, every effort is made that they should conform to a common 
standard; as they walk upon the street they make painful exertion 
to approach a prevailing mode in dress; only on the playground 
or in the recreation center do they find that variety is prized, that 
distinctive folklore and national customs as well as individual 
initiative are at a premium. They meet together and enjoy each 
other’s national dances and games, and as the sense of comradeship 
and pleasure grows, they are able to express, as nowhere else, that 
sense of being unlike one’s fellows which is at the basis of all 
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progress. They meet in the kingdom of the mind—in the empire 
of imagination—as they discover that folk customs are similar in 
all nations. In the play festivals of Chicago sustained in the 
various small parks, the Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, and Nor- 
wegians meet each other with a dignity and freedom, with a sense 
of comradeship, which they are unable to command at any other 
time. 

There is no doubt -that the future patriotism of America must 
depend not so much upon conformity as upon respect for variety, 
and nowhere can this be inculcated as it can in the public recreation 
centers. 

There are yet other arguments for recreation as a public function: 
I have lived for many years in Chicago in a ward which has been 
represented in the Common Council by an alderman who is con- 
sidered notoriously corrupt. I have always been interested in his 
methods of procedure, and I was much startled some years ago, 
when Hull House was conducting,a campaign against him, to be 
told by a wise man in the locality that such an alderman could 
never be defeated save by a candidate who had grown up in the 
ward and had a long experience in a gang. I have since learned to 
understand what he meant. The leader of a gang of boys gains his 
prestige largely through his power of obtaining favors for his 
followers. He discovers the alley in which they may play a game 
of craps undisturbed because the policeman is willing to pretend 
not to see them; he later finds the poolrooms in which minors may 
congregate undisturbed in defiance of the law, the saloons which 
easily and readily sell liquor to minors, or the gambling places 
which are protected by obscure yet powerful influences. It is but 
a step farther when he and his followers are voters, and he is running 
for office, to extend the same kind of protection to all of the men 
who are “faithful.” They will have special privileges of all sorts 
given through his bounty, and he will be able to protect them from 
the operations of any law which may prove to be inconvenient to 
them. He merely continues on a larger scale the excellent training 
he had in the gang, and continues to utilize those old human 
motives——personal affection, desire for favors, fear of ridicule, and 
loyalty to comrades. 
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While the power of a politician of this type is being rapidly 
abridged by the establishment of civil service in cities as well as by 
the operations of the various efficiency bureaus, to my mind it is 
being broken into more rapidly from the other end, as it were, by 
the gradual abolition of this particular type of gang training through 
the establishment of public recreation centers. A group of boys 
will not continue to stand upon the street corners and to seek 
illicit pleasures in alleys and poolrooms when all the fascinating 
apparatus of a recreation field is at their disposal. When such a 
gang enters the recreation field, the leader finds that this special 
power of manipulation which he has developed is of no use there. 
The business of the superintendent of the recreation center is to 
see that each gang of boys is fairly treated, that the “liberty of 
each is limited by the like liberty of all” —to use an old Spencerian 
phrase. The boy who is admired is not he who can secure secret 
favors, but the one who can best meet those standards which boys 
maintain of running, climbing, turning, etc. They may seem like 
absurd standards to the adult, but they are at least universal 
standards, with the competition open to all and dependent upon 
personal prowess. The leader of the gang may or may not shine 
on the athletic field, and the boys who are there learn to resist 
exploitation; they come to despise and to bring opprobrium to 
bear upon any comrade who wishes to receive special favors either 
for himself or his fellows. A rude sort of justice prevails—very 
important, because boys who have no opportunity to put in practice 
such notions of justice as they have when they are boys, it is safe 
to predict, will not resent social injustice when they grow to be 
men. The opportunity which the athletic field provides for dis- 
cussion of actual events and for comradeship founded upon the 
establishment of just relationships is the basis for a new citizenship 
and in the end will overthrow the corrupt politician. In fact, I 
see no other way of overthrowing him in a crowded city quarter 
where people’s prejudices are easily played upon, except this open- 
air, widespread opportunity for social intercourse when the boys 
are still young and full of initiative and enthusiasm. If girls were 
voting, I would of course say the same thing for them. 

After all, a city is made up of an infinitely varying multitude, 
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working their way, through much pain and confusion, toward juster 
human relations, which are indeed the ideal political relations. 
These must be expressed first in social intercourse, and discussed 
with freedom and energy, if progress is to be made. The very size 
of the city sometimes intensifies this intercourse into a pathological 
condition, but nevertheless it is all the more necessary to put it 
under the direction of skilled instructors and to provide places 
where it may be carried on normally. 

The fifteen Small Parks of Chicago, equipped with clubrooms, 
poolrooms, drawing-rooms, refectories, reading-rooms, gymnasiums 
swimming-pools, and much other social paraphernalia, are, we 
believe, centers in which a higher type of citizenship is being 
nursed. Certainly the number of arrests among juvenile delin- 
quents falls off surprisingly in a neighborhood where such a park 
has been established—a negative measure, possibly, but one which 
cannot be disregarded. As the temple of the Greeks inspired the 
youth’s patriotism, and as the city walls conserved but at the same 
time limited his imagination, so, we hope, these centers of public 
recreation, simply because they stand for high comradeship and 
intercourse, will inspire American youth to a sense of political 


obligation, while at the same time they teach him that the kingdom 
of the mind is without boundary and that he may find patriotic 
relationship with the youth of all nations. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 


Appointed by the American Sociological Society to suggest subject-matter 
for a fundamental course in sociology. 


To the Members of the American Sociological Society: 


Your committee, appointed to ascertain what is now taught in 
beginning courses in sociology, and to suggest subject-matter for 
a fundamental course as a basis for advanced work and as a guide 
to teachers of sociology, beg leave to report as follows: 

We believe that a general agreement upon the subject-matter 
of a fundamental course, and a comprehensive arrangement and 
unification of the material can be brought about most expeditiously 
and satisfactorily by a spontaneous assimilation of the best thought 
and experience, following discussion and the leadership of com- 
petent teachers and institutions of rank. We find ourselves in 
substantial agreement upon the scope of a fundamental course, but 
we have individual preferences in the co-ordination and unification 
of the material. Any detailed outline proposed by the committee 
would not represent the practice and convictions of all of the mem- 
bers, and such an outline, with the weight of our indorsement, 
would probably be less effective in promoting the object desired 
than a statement by the committee limited to giving the practice 
and views of individual teachers. 

We therefore limit our report to presenting the fullest informa- 
tion obtainable on the subject in hand, believing that the dissemina- 
tion of the information will lead spontaneously to whatever unity 
or general agreement may be desired. 

We herewith present as suggestive material the views of indi- 
vidual members of the committee; and for additional informa- 
tion we refer to the digest made by Dr. F. Stuart Chapin and 
published in the American Journal of Sociology, XVI, No. 6, 
of the subject-matter of courses in sociology as reported to him 
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in response to a questionnaire prepared by the committee and 
sent to 396 institutions. 


CHARLES H. CooLey 
James Q. DEALEY 
CHARLES A. ELLWwoop 
H. P. FAIRCHILD 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 
Epwarp C. HAYES 
EpWArRD A. Ross 
ALBION W. SMALL 
ULysses G. WEATHERLY 
JeRomME Down, Chairman 


WasaincTon, D. C. 
December 27, 1911 


VIEWS OF PROFESSOR COOLEY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


OUTLINE OF A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY AS GIVEN AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Part I. The Socius 


Heredity and environment—The hereditary factor in man and in the lower 
animals—Relation between society and the individual—Suggestion, including 
a study of unconscious control—The life of the mind is social—The life of 
society is mental—The social self—Hostility—Conformity, rivalry, hero- 
worship, leadership—The social aspect of conscience—Degeneracy—Freedom. 
(About ten lectures.) 

Part II. Social Organization 


Primary groups and ideals—Growth of communication—Modern communi- 
cation, its relation to democracy and to individuality—The public mind in 
primitive society—Modern democracy—The theory of public opinion—What 
the masses contribute—Democracy and distinction—Caste and open classes— 
The modern capitalist class—The ill-paid classes—Poverty—The nature of 
institutions—Formalism and disorganization—Examples of contemporary 
disorganization—The nature of public will—Contemporary development of 
public will. (About twenty lectures.) 


Part III. Social Process 


Social process in general—Relation to biological process—Personal competi- 
tion and the theory of success—Degeneration—Group competition—The 
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competition of ideas—Social factors in biological survival—The control of 
social process—The nature of progress. (About twelve lectures.) 


Comments 


I am quite clear that these topics are enough, and that it is a mistake to 
put in a fundamental course such a miscellany as is sometimes found. The 
respect of competent students and of scholars depends upon offering a clear 
and unified material, and this can be done only by concentration. The lack 
of this gives an appearance of truth to the charge that sociology is an assem- 
blage of left-overs. 

I would leave out by all means elaborate discussions of method or province. 
These repel students and are the business of metaphysics rather than sociology. 

I have always found it easy to interest the student at the start in the fact 
that his own personality, with all of its intimate feelings and ambitions, is a 
phase of society, and to lead him out from this into other aspects of the sub- 
ject. Nothing is so real to him as this, and a study that promises to help him 
understand it seems at once worth while. Of course much depends upon 
whether the teacher is himself interested in social psychology: if not he had 
better begin with something else. 

Regarding the threefold division of the subject, I can only say that it 
seems to me convenient. Of course any such divison is arbitrary, as is also 
the precise selection of topics to be treated under each division. 

My treatment is based almost wholly on facts of contemporary life in which 
the student is already more or less interested. Historical and anthropo- 
logical material are used only incidentally. I do not object, however, to basing 
a course on these if the teacher’s interest suggests it. Large and increasing 
use is made of the many-sided life of the campus as a source of illustrations; 
most of the principles can be made real in this way. 

I use a printed series of “study questions.” (I should be glad to send copies 
to any teacher who cares to see them.) 

I require a thesis of not less than three thousand words, and insist on two 
points: it must be based in part at least upon personal observation and it 
must be written in the first person. The latter rather curious requirement I 
have found to be a remarkable safeguard against formal and second-hand 
work. ‘The following are random examples of the kind of topics selected: 

Why the Negroes in Kentucky Are Degenerate. 

The Bissell House (social settlement). 

Moral Growth of a Boy in a Small Town. 

Wild Oats and the Young Man. 

Defective Children. 

Secret Societies in High Schools. 

The Student and the Saloon. 

The Industrial School at Lansing. 

Eugenics and Education. 

The Southern Slave Pauper. 
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The Church in Rural Communities. 

Factory Women in Detroit. 

Condition of Miners in Auburn, Mich. 

Country Women. 

Traits of a Pennsylvania German Community. 
Protestant Missions and the Italian Immigrant. 
Social Evolution in Relation to Religion. 
Charitable Institutions of Grand Rapids. 
Development of the Detroit Hungarian Colony. 
Sociological Aspects of Boys’ Gangs. 

Influence of Summer Resorts on Rural Towns. 


And so on. I read about four hundred of these every year, and get a great 
deal of good material from them. The main thing is to accustom the student 
to interpret his own experience from a sociological standpoint. 

My general notion of the course is that its purpose is dynamic. The student 
is to learn to see himself as a “socius,” a natural and inseparable member of 
the human whole, and this whole as an intelligible enlargement of his own 
nature. He is to see and feel that it is natural for him to serve it and to learn 
how to do so. I think of the class as a nursery of social workers who are to go 
out over the land and build up a better democracy, and I try to impart this 
idea to the students. 

It seems to me that the growth of the universities is in many respects the 
most significant fact of our time, and the growth of sociological studies perhaps 
the most significant thing about the universities. If we prove equal to our 


opportunities our work will have a large part in the future. 


VIEWS OF PROFESSOR DEALEY OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER FOR A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


Introduction 


Sociology as a science, its relations to other sciences, especially biology and 
psychology, the main subdivisions of the science (the special social sciences), 


sociological aims. 
I 


The group and the individual (the socius) in their relations to each other 
and to their environment. Social forces and social psychology. 
Origin and development of society and of typical social institutions, e.g., 
economic, political, domestic, religious, and cultural. 
Social progress and problems involved. Genetic and telic factors in social 
progress. 
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Methods of Teaching 


Lectures, discussions, assigned readings, reports, special social investiga- 
tions whenever practicable, illustrations based mainly on daily events and 


experiences. 


VIEWS OF PROFESSOR DOWD OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA 
OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER FOR A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
I. Introduction, briefly stating the definition and origin of sociology, its 
relation to other sciences, the different schools of sociological thought, and 
the methods and problems of sociology. 
. The Socius. 
a) Psychological nature of man; his instincts, feelings, and passions as 
factors (or social forces). 
b) The individual as a member of the social whole; play of the instincts 
and passions in the social environment, emulation, rivalry, ideals. 
c) The influence of the somatic environment; variation, heredity, 
selection, etc. 
d) Influence of the physical environment; climate, flora, fauna, aspects 
of nature, etc. (as affecting the individual). 


. The Social Organization. 
a) Integration. 
(1) Origin of society through the process of synergy, first conflict, 
second co-operation. 
(2) Classification and description of groups or organizations. 
b) Differentiation. 
(1) Functions of organizations. 

(a) Instinct or aim to be satisfied. 

(b) Maintenance (multiplication, migration, assimilation). 

(c) Development of classes and castes. 

(d) Control, by public opinion, the crowd, fads and fashions, 
mores, laws, religion, education. The importance of com- 
munication as factor of control. 

c) Modifying factors of the physical environment. 
Social Evolution. 
a) Society as a whole. 
b) Evolution of some subordinate organization, as the family or state, 
showing the interdependence of all organizations and activities. 


Comments 


The above outline corresponds to the divisions of a course I am now 
giving. It is the product of experience and suggestions from many sources; 
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and I shall have to modify it next year in order to introduce some of the 
admirable suggestions of the other members of the committee. 

The main consideration in a fundamental course is, I think, the selection 
of the subject-matter. This should comprise the essential data and general 
principles underlying the science. It should be to sociology what Economics 1 
is to economic science. Much of the dissatisfaction with sociology (such as 
shown in the article by Sister Nivedita in the Sociology Review, IV, No. 3) is 
due to the fact that there. is yet no fundamental text embracing the principles 
which individual investigators have worked out, and which may be available 
for reference in the study of special problems. I believe that a codification of 
the principles already discovered in the various fields of this new science would 
reveal a surprising array of scientific material which no student of any social 
science could afford to neglect, and which would have the effect of placing 
the discussion of all practical problems upon a more scientific basis. The early 
textbooks on sociology could not do this work of codification because the science 
was too young and the literature too meager. 

A fundamental course should not be a one-sided presentation of the teacher’s 
personal views. A student is entitled to know what the thought is on any 
subject, and not alone what his teacher thinks; also it seems to me inadvisable 
to give pronounced emphasis on a fundamental course to any special field of 
the science. Special courses should provide for the special interests of the 
teacher. 

The second consideration of importance is the unification o1 the subject- 
matter. In art the proper composition of a subject is of indispensable impor- 
tance, and so in sociology or any other science the proper organization of the 
material is indispensable to a comprehensive grasp of the whole subject. A 
multiplicity of divisions and topics, having no logical connection, would be 
like teaching history without periods or chronology, or like painting a picture 
without perspective or center-of-light. In science as in art a definite impres- 
sion can be made only by disposing, with proper shade of emphasis, the details 
of the subject around a few ideas or aspects of the whole. While recognizing 
that sociology, as biology or economics, may be divided logically and compre- 
hensively in several different ways, I prefer the threefold division into (I) The 
Socius, (II) The Social Organization, (III) The Social Evolution, corresponding 
to the general divisions of biology into (1) The Cell or Protoplasm, (2) Mor- 
phology (structure and its maintenance), and (3) The Evolution of the organism. 
I believe that all of the fundamental subject-matter of sociology can be 
logically arranged under these three heads. 

I am preparing, with the assistance of other members of the committee, 
a bibliography covering all of the divisions in the above outline, and I should 
be glad to send a copy to any teacher who may desire it. It would fit in with 
most of the other outlines in this report. I should be glad also to send a copy 
of a printed folder which I give to my students, containing instructions in 
regard to preparing class papers, etc. 
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VIEWS OF PROFESSOR ELLWOOD OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER FOR A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


I. Introduction, stating briefly a working definition of sociology; its relation 
to other sciences; its problems and its methods. 


II. The Factors in Association. 

a) The biological evolution of man; the relations between human and 
animal association, organic and social evolution; the influence in 
human society of the biological factors of sex, reproduction, heredity, 
variation, struggle or competition, and selection. 

6b) Man’s psychological nature; the influence of the psychological 
factors of instinct, acquired habit, feeling, emotion, desire, and intel- 
lect; the social nature of mind. 

c) The influence of the physical environment upon the biological and 
psychological factors. 


III. Social Evolution. 

a) The origin of human society. 

b) The origin of specific forms of association and of specific institutions. 

c) Progressive social evolution; factors in social change; factors in the 
development of higher and more complex social organization; factors 
in social survival. 

d) Retrogressive social evolution; causes of social decline, degeneration, 
and extinction. 


IV. Social Organization. 

a) The forms of association, various kinds of social groups; their classi- 
fication. 

b) The modes of association or the structure of social groups; the influ- 
ence of the form of association upon social activity; the influence of 
size Or mass. 

c) The nature of social organization and the factors, biological and 
psychological, at work in social organization; modifying factors in the 
physical environment. 

d) The functioning of organization. 

(1) Nature of group action; co-ordination, co-operation, communica- 
tion, suggestion, imitation, and conflict as factors in group action. 
(2) How the individual modifies the group. 
(3) How the group modifies and controls the individual. 
(4) The influence of ideals, standards, and public opinion in shaping 
social activities. 
V. Theoretical Summary. 

a) The theory of social order. 

b) The theory of social progress. 

c) The nature of society (the contract, organic, and psychological 
theories of society). 
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The above is simply a schematic presentation of subject-matter which 
in my opinion should be included in a fundamental course in sociology. In 
the practical development of the course, however, I would not separate in 
any hard and fast way III (Social Evolution) and IV (Social Organization). 
They are separated in my outline simply for the sake of clearness of analysis. 
I would add that in a fundamental course, sociological principles should, in 
my opinion, be illustrated as far as practicable from contemporary society 
and current social problems, which I believe to be on the whole the most 
valuable concrete material for the sociologist to begin with in an elementary 
course. Anthropological, ethnographical, and historical material should, 
however, be used whenever necessary to supplement'material from contempo- 
rary society. The tracing of the development of some fundamental social 
institution from a sociological point of view, such as the family, is also, I have 
found, an admirable means of making concrete the actual working of the social 
process. I do not believe in making an elementary course in sociology too 
formal, but I think that it should be concrete and inductive so far as it is 
possible to make it so. 


VIEWS OF PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
OUTLINE OF A GENERAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


. Introduction. 
Definitions: Scope and aims of the study, etc. 


. Man. 
1. Physical. 

a) Origin: The theory of organic evolution; man’s relations to other 
animals. 

6) Varieties of mankind. 

c) Environmental influences (physical). 

. Mental. 

a) Intellectual character of human evolution. 

b) Psychological origin of human activities; relation between instinct, 
reason, will, etc. Rdédle of the feelings. 


III. Society. 
1. Forms of social organization. 
2. Origin of social organizations. 
a) The social forces. 
(1) Hunger; self-maintenance. 
(2) Love; self-perpetuation. 
(3) Vanity; self-gratification. 
(4) Fear (of ghosts); the mental reactions, religion, art, litera- 
ture, etc. 
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3. Environmental influences (human). 

a) The folkways. 

b) Antagonistic co-operation. 

c) Imitation, consciousness of kind, etc. 

d) Conscious (rational) modifications. 
(1) Social control. 
(2) Social programs. 
(3) Individual influence. 
Practical problems of modern society, and their solution. Crime, 
vice, poverty, population problems, etc. 


Comments 

I have been somewhat surprised to see the amount of unanimity mani- 
fested in most of the outlines. The majority of them seem to reflect a 
gratifying consistency on the part of many of our leading teachers. 

As far as any individual institution is concerned, a course in sociology, it 
seems to me, must be framed with constant reference to other courses available 
to, or required of, the student. For instance, unless the students have had a 
good course in organic evolution, it seems to me essential that they be given 
the substance of this body of knowledge at the very outset of a course in sociol- 
ogy. Also, unless there is a good course in applied sociology offered, any 
general course (corresponding to a general course in economics, for instance) 
should give considerable attention to the practical applications of the 
established principles to modern problems. 

My close connection with Professor Sumner naturally inclines me to a 
scheme of sociology which in the main corresponds to his conception of the 
subject. Any course in sociology which leaves out the influence of the folk- 
ways seems to me to miss one of the fundamentals. His classification of the 
socializing forces, also, seems to me exceptionally pertinent and practical. 

Every man who undertakes to teach such a subject as sociology must 
adapt his methods to the exigencies of his particular case. In regard to the 
course which I outlined, when I gave it, I was forced by necessity to make it 
a lecture-course, for want of a textbook covering the ground that I wanted to 
go over, though on principle I favor textbook work for undergraduates. I 
supplemented the lectures with assigned readings in various books, and in 
addition required each man to write a careful paper on some sociological sub- 
ject, allowing a wide margin in regard to topics, in order to meet the individual 
interests and preferences of the students. 


VIEWS OF PROFESSOR GIDDINGS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
OUTLINE FOR A BEGINNER’S COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 

Perhaps I do not attach quite so much importance to the selection and 

arrangement of topics for a fundamental course in sociology as some of my 

fellow-teachers do. I have come to think that the essential thing is to develop 
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painstaking habits of sociological study. Many topics are available, but 
whatever ones be chosen the pupil must be required to attempt certain simple 
exercises and to complete them in a workmanlike manner. Possibly the most 
helpful contribution that I can make to the report of the committee is to 
describe a few of the exercises that I have had good success with. 


I. The Socius: Descriptive 


Let pupil and instructor together make up a simple questionnaire for the 
purpose of bringing out the social attributes of some actual individual who is 
day by day under the pupil’s observation. He may take himself as the person 
to be observed, or his father, or any intimate acquaintance may be selected. 
The observations should elicit and record instincts and habits, interests and 
activities, and organizations with which the observed socius is identified. It 
is important that at the beginning of his sociological study the pupil should 
learn from his own failures and successes (under watchful guidance) what is 
and what is not a good questionnaire. 


II. The Community: Descriptive 


Let each pupil make a descriptive and historical study of a local group that 
he personally knows well; observing and interviewing, and learning how to 
consult such local records as deeds, wills, records of births, marriages, and 
deaths, and soon. It is not necessary that this work should be extensive. Fts 


purpose is not to produce a monograph. The object is to cultivate habits of 
accuracy, a sense of responsibility in recording facts, and a sense of the eviden- 
tial value of alleged data. 


III. The Socius: Quantitative 


The pupil should now learn how to make and analyze quantitative records. 
Elderton’s Primer of Statistics (Adam and Charles Black) affords a scientific 
and for most purposes an adequate knowledge of statistical concepts and 
methods. The high-school boy or girl should master it without difficulty. 
It is much less hard than college-entrance algebra. 


I. THE TIME BUDGET 


The basis of quantitative study of the socius is afforded by the time budget. 
The time budget is to sociology what the budget of income and expenditures 
is to social economy. 

Have a large sheet of paper ruled for a wide left-hand margin and 32 narrow 
columns. The first 24 columns are for the hours of the day; the twenty-fifth 
for the word “daily”; and the last seven for the seven days of the week. In 
the left-hand margin write the names of all the employments, from rising in 
the morning to retiring at night, which fill the time of the socius who is under 
observation, for example: 
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etc. 

In filling out this schedule, enter against each item a cross or other mark 
in the proper hour column, also in the column “daily” or the proper day-of-the- 
week column. The schedule should be filled out by the class for as many 
properly selected socii as possible, and the data should be tabulated, every 
pupil making the attempt. Remember that this data can always be obtained, 
for, if necessary, the pupil can take himself as the socius to be described. Tabu- 
lation brings out certain prevailing tendencies among sccii, thus giving the class 
a concrete example of inductive generalization. No teacher who has once 
witnessed the enthusiasm of a class thus making its own discoveries in sociology 
will willingly go back to the “telling-them-about-it”’ method. 


IV. The Community: Quantitative 


Quantitative studies of the community are too complicated for beginners 
to do much with; but two or three relatively simple ones should be attempted. 
Have the class construct a table showing the age at last birthday of every 
pupil in the school. Now, with the utmost care and patience, teach each pupil 
how to plot this data on cross-section paper (1) as a distribution curve (differ- 
ential curve) and (2) as a frequency curve (integral curve). Have him find 
median, the quartiles and the approximate probable error, the mode, the 
arithmetic average, the deviations, the standard deviation, and the coefficient 
of variation. 

When the class is equipped with this bit of technical proficiency, put it 
on a true sociological problem; namely: How strong is the tendency of a 
local group to hold true to type? Election returns afford data. Choose two 
of the older commonwealths which have been prevailingly Republican for a 
generation and construct a table showing the vote cast for the Republican 
candidate for governor in each gubernatorial election since 1865. Calculate 
the average vote, the deviations, the standard deviation, and the coefficient 
of variation for each of the two commonwealths. The class should by this 
time be able to verify its own arithmetical work, and when it is done the class 
will have a notion of what type and variability in social phenomena are, and 
what they mean, that could never be imparted by lecture or textbook. 


V. Social Functioning 


Only descriptive studies of social functioning can be attempted by a class 
of beginners. 
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I. COLLECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF A MEETING 


The teacher should prepare a list of points characterisitic of the psychology 
of a large mass-meeting, furnish each pupil with a copy, and explain it. When 
opportunity offers the pupils should attend such a meeting, provided with 
their list and sharp lead pencils. They should observe every happening closely, 
and check up the list. These records should be read and compared in class. 


Il, SOCIAL CONTROL: STANDARDIZATION 


Standardization of individual conduct by collective pressure may be studied 
with the school or school playground as an unit of investigation. Standardiza- 
tion of conditions (roads, streets, commons, parks, housing, schools, etc.) can 
be studied with the local group as the unit of investigation. A class of begin- 
ners should be encouraged to observe and to discuss, but not to undertake 
statistical inquiries in this field. 


VIEWS OF PROFESSOR HAYES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR THE FIRST COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


Introduction: Nature of the study. 
I. The Social Realities. 
1. Social activities, that is, activities have social origin and development 
and prevalence. 

a) Beliefs (Tarde) or thought (Giddings) or sciences and creeds (the 
latter term applying to ideas that precede science or lie beyond 
the realm of science). 

b) Desires (Tarde) or (1) tastes and distastes, (2) approvals and 
disapprovals. 

c) Practical arts. 


. Manifestations or products of social activity. 
a) Sociophysical phenomena, that is, material works of man con- 
sidered as disclosing social activities. 
b) Classes. 
c) Sects. 
d) Castes. 
e) Parties. 
f) Functional groups. 
g) Societies. 


II. The Explanation of Social Realities. 
1. Modes of variation to which social activities are subject, viz., in: 
a) Strength. . 
b) Prevalence. 
c) Uniformity. 
d) Content. 
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e) Phase. The phases are: 

(1) Custom. 

(2) Fashion. 

(3) Rational eclecticism. 

(4) Institution. 

(5) Organization, consciously designed, contrasted with the natu- 
ral social order, which exists among the activities described 
under I. Those activities make up the social process in their 
continuance, not merely in their changes, described under II. 

. Casual conditions that affect social activities, and the variations in 
those activities. 

a) The effects of geographic causes, that is, the entire natural physical 
environment. 

b) The effects of technic causes, that is, the material works of man, 
including: 

(1) Number and density of population. 

(2) Forms and distribution of produced wealth. 

The effects of biologic conditions: 

(1) Hereditary. 

(2) Acquired. 

The effects of social causes. (Psychologic sociology. The descrip- 

tion of social activities and their changes under I and II was also 

in psychological terms.) The discussion of 6), c), and d) reveals 
many practical bearings. 

. The evolution of social realities. Here the principles brought to 
view in 1 and 2 are tested and illustrated in applying them by a com- 
parative method, to as wide a range as possible of ethnographic and 
historical and contemporaneous facts (comparative sociology). The 
social institutions of peoples are discussed with reference to their 
evolution and present state. Practical applications appear. 

III. Society and the Individual. 

1. Relation between the two concepts: How the individual stream of 
activities (ideas, tastes, approvals, practices) is derived from and is a 
part in the social process. (This is very intelligible if reserved till 
this point, but may be made é under 2 under I.) I do in fact present 
it at that earlier point, and make 2 under III a concluding chapter 
under no separate main division, and elevate 3 under II into a main 
division. The matter of divisions I think is relatively unimportant 
compared with that of content, and even less important than that of 
order. 

2. Ethical consequences of including man’s life, conduct, character, and 
worth, individual and collective, in the sphere of cause and effect. 

The consensus that sociologists have reached is not upon arrangement, as 
to order and divisions, but rather upon content. We may hope to agree that 
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certain topics and certain ideas should be included; as to their arrangement 
and relative emphasis, and subsidiary accompaniments, freedom and diversity 
doubtless must continue, and probably have advantages. 


VIEWS OF PROFESSOR ROSS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER FOR A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


Origin of man. 

Antiquity of man. 

Origin and characteristics of races. Race geography. 

Population. 

Relation to the physical environment. 

Effects of varying sex and age composition. 

Effects of varying ethnic composition. 

Anthropic types: the pauper, the criminal, the weak, the mediocre, the 
genius, leaders and led, etc. 

The natural movement of population: factors of marriages, births, and 
deaths. 

Emigration and immigration: acclimatization, local differentiation, and 
assimilation. 

Aggregation: contrast of rural and urban. 

Maintenance: the family, its forms, functions, and determining factors. 

Communication: language, social intercourse. 

Association: the crowd, formation of folkways, custom, tradition, con- 
ventionality. 

Co-operation: mutual aid and division of labor; formation of groups; ergani- 
zation and regulation. 

Opposition: competition; struggle of groups; discussion. 

Differentiation and the formation of social classes. 

Socialization: imitation, intercourse, and festivity; effect of unification of cul- 
ture and institutions; social control. 

Nature and kinds of institutions: how they are produced by the fundamental 
social processes. 

Social evolution: factors and phases, both for society at large and fer the vari- 
ous departments of social life. 

Social progress: nature and causes; hindrances to social progress; degenera- 
tive tendencies; unwilled causes of social progress; willed causes; 
means of consciously accelerating social progress. 

My own suggestion for a fundamental course in sociology is characterized 
by starting from the study of population rather than the study of the individual. 
The latter is more psychological and abstract, therefore more difficult, and 
should not confront the beginner. I also leave out all preliminary examination 
of the definition and origin of sociology, its relation to other sciences,etc. Such 
matter should come at the conclusion rather than at the beginning of a course. 
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VIEWS OF PROFESSOR SMALL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

[Professor Small offers the following statement from Professor William I. Thomas, 
as information in regard to the practice in the University of Chicago in teaching the 
fundamentals of sociology.] 


A number of the schedules, particularly that of Professor Dowd, as modified 
by Professor Ellwood, represent very well my idea of a first course. I agree 
also that absolute uniformity is not important. 

I will, therefore, not offer an additional schedule, but will limit myself to 
the suggestion of Professor Cooley, that the committee should secure a state- 
ment of the practice of individual teachers. 

In a course covering a period of twelve weeks I devote about two weeks to 
divisions I and II as indicated in Professor Ellwood’s schedule, discussing 
mainly the fundamental appetites, biological and social heredity, the formation 
of mental attitudes through suggestion, ethnocentrism in such expressions 
as race-prejudice, and the characteristics of the mores. 

During the remainder of the time I treat the evolution of society on the 
basis of ethnographical materials. I do not regard the order in which topics 
are considered as of great importance. Actually, I treat the materials in the 
following order: (1) Geographic and economic environment. (2) Mental life 
and education. (3) Invention and technology. (4) Sex and marriage. 
(5) Art, ornament, and decoration. (6) Magic, myth, and religion. (7) Social 
organization, morals, the state. 

I attempt to carry the psychological principles laid down at the beginning 
through .:e course and to apply them to the social phenomena, giving special 
emphasis to the category of “‘attention,”’ as the means of control, and to the 
category of “‘control”’ as the object of all activity. 

I find that this plan of giving a doininant place to the study of the activities 
of savage societies leads to satisfactory results. The student thus acquires 
a background for the interpretation of historical and present-day questions. 
At a certain point I require him to formulate a set of questions bearing on 
the present social order, and these are made the subject of discussion. About 
half of the reading is designated. The student selects the remainder from a 
larger bibliography with which he is provided. I find Westermarck’s Origin 
and Development of Moral Ideas, Sumner’s Folkways, Webster’s Primitive Secret 
Societies, and other works of that class important as indicating comparisons 
and connections between present society and the lower levels of culture. 


[To this statement Professor Small adds the following comments.] 


Concerning the question of a proposed Sociology 1, I want to subscribe 
to the statement of my colleague, Professor Thomas, as, on the whole, express- 
ing the consensus of the Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago. 
At the same time there is quite as much difference of opinion in matters of 
detail between the members of our sociological staff as will be found between 
representatives of different institutions. Personally I should be inclined to 
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subscribe to the first three sentences in Professor Giddings’ statement as 
representing my fundamental position. 

In particular I would add that at Chicago we have in the past advised as a 
first course in sociology a different course tc students at different stages of 
advancement in the social sciences. I do not think it is because I am directly 
interested in the textbook on which the course is founded, but because Dr. 
Vincent has for a dozen years developed an elementary course which, not merely 
under his own instruction, but in the hands of others who have followed his 
lead, has always proved remarkably stimulating, that I still regard the course 
as described by Dr. Woodhead (American Journal of Sociology, November, 
1911, Pp. 400) as the best eye-opener yet in sight for the average student in the 
Freshman or Sophomore year. I can easily see how this same general course 
might advantageously be used in high schools, so that the best course in the 
Freshman or Sophomore year would be one worked out on the lines which I 
indicated at the last session of the Sociological Society (see Proceedings, Vol. 
V, p. 129). If I could direct the studies of students from the high-school 
grade on, I should, therefore, have them take in the high school, or in the 
Freshman year in college, a course modeled on the Vincent plan. I should 
have them take either in the Freshman or Sophomore year in college a course 
which would be an adaptation of the Schmoller survey of the growth of human 
institutions. That would, in my mind, be simply preliminary work to sociology 
proper, and then would come the place for Sociology 1 in the lines indicated by 
Dowd, Ellwood, Cooley, Weatherly, Hayes, Thomas, and others. 


I imagine that the more we experiment with the body of material upon 
which we are tending to unite, the more rapid will be our consensus that 
its content should be considerably modified in detail, but I believe we are 
converging into a right course. 


VIEWS OF PROFESSOR WEATHERLY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
INDIANA 
OUTLINE FOR SOCIOLOGY I 
Introduction. 
1. Nature and scope. 
2. Relation to other sciences. 
3. Divisions. 
I. Basis of Society. 
1. Physical origin of man. 
2. Origin and history of races—racial geography. 
3. Habitat—environment. 
II. Social Evolution. 
1. Nature of primitive groups. 
2. Formation of tribes, races, peoples, nations. 
3. Social stages. 
4. The processes of socialization. 
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III. Domestic Institutions—the Family. 
1. Early forms of marriage. 
2. Systems of relationship. 
3. Functions—economic, ethical. 
4. Present problems. 
5. Divorce. 
IV. Other Social Institutions. 
1. Religious institutions—origin, present significance. 
2. Justice. 
3. Property. 
4. Cultural agencies: education, art, recreation. 
V. Demography. 
. Laws of population. 
. Birth-rates and death-rates. 
. Migration—causes: immigration problems. 
. Assimilation. 
. Conflict of types—the Negro problem. 
Aggregation—the city problem. 


. Social Progress. 

Laws of evolution. 

The factors of progress. 

The obstacles to progress. 

Social classes. 

Particular social forces. 

The social mind. 

Social selection (Ward’s Telesis). 


2. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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THE RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION'® 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
Yale University 


There are enough people in the United States who believe that 
there is something wrong with our present method of handling 
immigration, to furnish an audience, ready made, to one who has a 
remedy to propose. It is no longer necessary to go over the long 
line of argument to prove that evils exist. For this very reason, 
perhaps, there has been a wide variety of schemes of reform pre- 
sented, each with its followers. 

Nevertheless, the student of social affairs who is accustomed 
to regard public problems in the light of established laws and 
fundamental principles, approaches such a question as the regula- 
tion of immigration with extreme reluctance. It is such a tre- 
mendous movement, and cuts straight across all social relations 
with such an unsparing inclusiveness, as to inspire him with a feel- 
ing of reverential awe, rather than a desire to intermeddle. In a 
human problem of such complexity, one can never foresee with 
accuracy what the unknown factors will be, nor be certain that 
some of the latent springs of human conduct will not break out 
to upset his best laid plans. Yet the immigration problem is not one 
which can be let alone. It is a dynamic question, which demands 
attention and decision. If we settle the matter by determining to 
do nothing, we thereby make a decision, for which we may be more 
accountable than if we took some positive stand. And in this 
country, immigration will not be let alone. Somebody must make 
decisions, and frame policies, and if the social scientists hold aloof, 
it will be done by selfish interests and quack politicians. 

More than this, it isan immediate problem. Things are happen- 
ing with alarming rapidity, and what is to be done must be done 
speedily. These are the reasons which justify the presentation of 
this paper, in which it is proposed to suggest certain improvements 
in our method of handling the immigration situation in this country. 

* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
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One thing we may be sure of—any remedy ought to bear some 
immediate relation to the evils which it contemplates remedying. 
Before proceeding to the outline of the proposed new scheme, it 
will be profitable to glance hastily over the most important of the 
evils charged against immigration, and the foremost remedies 
which have been suggested, with a view to determining to what 
extent the latter promise direct relief from the former. The 
chief objections to the present immigration situation may be sum- 
marized under eight heads, each with a convenient catch-word 
to fix it in memory, as follows: 

1. We have too many immigrants. A million a year of the 
peasants of Europe is more than this country can safely undertake 
to look after. This may be called the ‘‘numbers”’ objection. 

2. The immigrants are poorly distributed. The great majority 
of them settle in the most densely populated states, and in the most 
congested sections of the largest cities of those states. The agri- 
cultural regions, which particularly want them, get very few of 
them. This is the “distribution” objection. 

3. The immigrants are poorly assimilated, or not assimilated at 
all. This is in large measure due to the faulty distribution, and to 
the excessive numbers. There is great danger to the country in 
the growing heterogeneity of population, which results from ever 
increasing numbers of immigrants, of widely diverse races, who form 
compact colonies in our great cities, and come in slight touch with 
American life. The “‘assimilation”’ objection. 

4. The competition of alien laborers, accustomed to a low 
standard of living, is lowering the wages and standard of living of 
the American workman—at the very least, it is preventing them 
from rising. The “standard of living’”’ objection. 

5. Immigration seriously increases the amount of pauperism 
and crime in the United States, through the admission of large 
numbers of aliens of bad moral character, or low economic ability. 
The ‘‘pauperism and crime” objection. 

6. The present immigration movement is not a natural one, but 
is stimulated and fostered by transportation companies, labor 
agents, and other interested parties. Immigrants come with mis- 
conceptions and delusions, and without any natural fitness for 
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American life, and as a result many of them suffer bitter hardships, 
and add nothing to the life of this country. The ‘“‘stimulation”’ 
objection. 

7. Many—perhaps most—of the immigrants enter the country 
as conscious law-breakers, since a very large proportion of them 
knowingly evade the contract-labor provision of the law. Thus 
they begin their American life with a spirit of indifference or hos- 
tility to law, which augurs ill for their future usefulness to the 
country. The “illegal entrance” objection. 

8. Immigration, as at present conducted, is proving of no real 
and lasting benefit to foreign nations. The stimulus given to the 
birth rate by the fact of emigration prevents any relief of con- 
gestion, and the other apparent benefits of emigration are offset 
by positive evils. The difference in economic level between the 
United States and foreign countries is gradually being obliterated, 
at the expense of the United States, and without bettering the other 
nations. The “foreign countries” objection. 

Not all of the foregoing charges have as yet been adequately 
proved. Some of them perhaps never can be. But they contain 
the germ of the most important criticisms of the present system, and 
any proposed remedy ought to promise relief for at least two or 
three of them. 

Among the principal remedies suggested for the problem under 
consideration the following stand out prominently: 

1. The literacy test. This has received perhaps more attention 
than any other single remedy, and has a host of adherents. It 
would certainly meet the numbers objection. Since more than a 
quarter of the immigrants over fourteen years of age can neither 
read nor write, the strict application of the literacy test would 
probably cut down the total immigration to an approximately 
equal degree. It is difficult to see how the literacy test would be 
of any avail in meeting the distribution, standard of living, stimula- 
tion, or illegal entrance objections. It might help to a limited 
degree in securing better assimilation (No. 3), and it is claimed that 
literate immigrants are somewhat less prone to pauperism and 
crime than illiterate ones (No. 5). 

2. Consular, or other inspection abroad, either at the port of 
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embarkation, or in the native village of the immigrant. This 
might secure a somewhat better enforcement of the existing law, 
and obviate some of the hardships of the rejected immigrant. It 
is hard to see how it could materially affect any one of the foregoing 
objections. 

3. Requiring immigrants to come up to a certain physical 
standard, such as is required for recruits to the army. This would 
probably remedy the numbers objection to a considerable extent, 
but would hardly meet any of the others. Our immigrants are 
already as free from physical and mental diseases and weaknesses, 
and abnormalities, as a rigid examination can make them. 

4. A minimum wage requirement for aliens, making it illegal 
to employ any alien for less than a specified wage. This is aimed 
directly at the standard of living objection. It hardly touches 
any of the others. It is, furthermore, highly impracticable and 
unjust, as it would impose an ex post facto basis of admission. No 
immigrant could possibly know before he left home what wage he 
might be sure of unless he was under contract, which is legally 
prohibited, nor could the examining inspectors tell anything about 
it. Itis hard to see what would be done with aliens who could not 
earn the specified wage, unless they were supported at public 
expense, which would subject them to deportation, and would 
multiply the “tragedy of the rejected immigrant” a hundred fold. 

Other suggested remedies, mentioned in the Report of the 
Immigration Commission, are as follows: 

5. The limitation of the number of immigrants of each race. 

6. The exclusion of unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives 


or families. 

7. The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually 
at any port. 

8. The material increase in the amount of money required to be 
in the possession of the immigrant, or of the head tax. 

g. The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimina- 
tion in favor of men with families. 

All of these last five remedies, except the very last, are designed 
primarily to meet the numbers objection, and would be effective to 
a greater or less extent. Those which aim to discriminate in favor 
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of men with families might also have some effect in meeting the 
assimilation objection, as families are much more likely to come in 
touch with americanizing influences than single individuals. They 
might, however, operate to aggravate the pauperism and crime 
objection, as men might be induced to bring over their families 
when they were really not able to do so, and later fall into pauper- 
ism, or be led into crime. 

Looking over this list of remedies it becomes apparent that the 
only objection which most of them seem likely to meet to any con- 
siderable extent is the ‘‘numbers”’ objection. The mere reduction 
in the number of immigrants is very probably desirable, and might 
be accomplished in a variety of ways. Most of the remedies, how- 
ever, fail absolutely to touch directly the great problems of dis- 
tribution, assimilation, the degrading competition of low standards 
of living, pauperism and crime, unnatural immigration, and evasion 
of law, to say nothing of the somewhat idealistic problem of really 
bettering foreign nations. The scheme of regulation which is now 
to be discussed aims to touch directly every one of these objec- 
tions. It will seem to many visionary and impractical, to others too 
drastic and revolutionary—it at least has the merit of having some 
connection with the evils which it aims to remedy. 

The first change involved in the proposed plan is for the govern- 
ment to recognize frankly its responsibility for aliens after they 
have been admitted and to take charge, officially and authorita- 
tively, of the distribution of immigrants in this country. Hitherto 
we have tacitly assumed that if sufficient care is exercised in the 
matter of admission, our duty is done, and the mere fact of resi- 
dence in this country will bring to the immigrant all of those 
advantages which he is seeking, and the United States will secure 
all the benefit possible from his presence. We are tardily learning 
the utter falsity of this assumption. To promote better distribu- 
tion, the government should make it its business to ascertain where 
immigrant labor is actually needed, and where it can be supplied 
without injuring economic and social conditions—the two ideas 
are nearly correlative—and should see to it that the immigrants 
go there, and not elsewhere. To accomplish this, the aid of state 
and local boards should be enlisted. These agencies should furnish 
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to the government authorities a statement of the number of immi- 
grants who are desired in various sections, the nature of the work 
they are desired to do, and the wages they may expect. Private 
employers should be encouraged to state their needs to such boards, 
or directly to the federal authorities, and make known how many 
immigrants they wish to employ. All such requests should be 
investigated, and given official approval before they are acted upon. 

All of these requests, and this information, would be compiled 
and tabulated, and the officials of foreign governments should be 
supplied with the lists of places, the numbers of immigrants desired, 
wages, etc. Prospective immigrants should then be required to 
select the places to which they wished to go before emigrating. 
A small proportion might possibly be allowed to emigrate without 
any specified destination—a sort of floating representation. 

To aid in the carrying out of this provision, passports should be 
required of all immigrants, bearing the approval of the foreign 
nation of the emigration of the individual, and stating the destina- 
tion which the immigrant has chosen in this country. 

Under this system, the greater number—if not all—of the 
arriving immigrants would come with their destination already 
picked out, and approved of by the United States government. 
The government should then see that they get there. The immi- 
grant should not be discharged from authority until he has reached 
his specified destination. Inspectors should accompany the immi- 
grant trains, and turn their charges over to state or local officials, 
who should be held responsible for their safe delivery. 

In addition to the direct and obvious advantage of securing a 
more rational distribution, these provisions would also result in 
encouraging the immigrant to make a more careful study of con- 
ditions in America before he left home, and to choose his destina- 
tion on the grounds of the need of his services, rather than because 
some friend or relative lived there. This would help to do away 
with much of the ignorance and misconception which characterize 
so many of the immigrants today. The passport provision, further- 
more, would require the foreign government to scrutinize each 
would-be emigrant, and this, if conscientiously done, would tend 
to limit the number of inadmissibles who annually reach our shores. 
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It may seem that this arrangement would tend to encourage 
the immigration of contract laborers. There is no doubt that it 
would. In fact, one part of the proposed plan under discussion is 
the entire repeal and abolishment of the contract labor clause of 
the immigration law. It is one of the greatest absurdities of our 
present legislation, that it assumes and implies that the most 
desirable immigrant is the one who knows absolutely nothing about 
what work he is going to do in this country, or whether he will 
be able to find any. It puts a premium upon ignorance and lack 
of foresight. If we should see a group of our own fellow-citizens 
starting out for some foreign country with such a hazy idea of their 
prospects there, we should brand them as most shiftless and fool- 
hardy. This section of our laws has been made necessary so far, 
because the government has not hitherto taken control of the num- 
ber of immigrants, nor of their distribution, nor felt any responsi- 
bility for the condition of the immigrant after landing. Under the 
proposed system, the government should not only allow, but 
encourage, the making of contracts with prospective immigrants, 
by state and local boards of public works, and by private employers. 
But every contract should be made under the approval of the 
government, witnessed by an official stamp of some kind. The 
government authorities should also establish a minimum wage for 
each locality or industry, below which contracts must not be made. 
Any contract which lacked the official seal, or named a wage below 
the fixed minimum should be ipso facto null and void. Any immi- 
grant, party to such a contract, should be subject to deportation, 
and the employer to punishment. 

To facilitate the making of legal contracts, the government 
should provide printed forms, stating the place, the name of the 
employer, the occupation, conditions of labor, and wage, leaving 
a blank for the name of the immigrant. By this means, employers 
of labor who found themselves unable to secure an adequate supply 
of labor at a fair living wage in this country could send their agents 
to foreign countries, and secure laborers in an open and above- 
board, legal way, accomplishing the same end that they now achieve 
by underhand and illegal methods, through the assistance of 
unscrupulous labor agents and contractors. The great difference 
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would be that under the new system the wage agreed upon would 
have to be such as met with official sanction. If employers did 
not find it worth while to engage foreign labor under such condi- 
tions, it would simply show that there was no real need for laborers 
in the country, and would work to the advantage of the workmen 
already here. 

The plan, as thus far outlined, contains three main propositions: 
(1) government control of the distribution of immigrants; (2) 
requirement of passports for admission; (3) the abolition of the 
contract labor clause, and the encouragement and government 
control of labor contracts with aliens, at a minimum wage. These 
three provisions meet most of the stock objections which have been 
outlined. They meet directly the distribution, and therefore the 
assimilation, objection. The abolition of the contract labor clause, 
in connection with the minimum wage, meets the standard of living 
objection. The requirements of a passport, coupled with better 
distribution, would mitigate the dangers of pauperism and crime. 
The diminution of the power of the labor agent, and the various 
runners, would tend to make the movement a more natural one. 
This would also be furthered by requiring the immigrant to choose 
a specific destination out of a long list recommended by the United 
States government. The abolition of the contract labor clause 
would remove the greatest temptation to illegal entrance, for the 
majority of immigrants. The proposed plan does not contemplate 
removing any of the restrictive tests now employed, except the 
contract labor clause. 

The only objections not thus far provided for are the numbers 
objection and the foreign countries objection. In regard to these, 
it should be noted first of all, that there is nothing in the three 
propositions which have been put forth, which is inconsistent with 
most of the important plans for reducing numbers, or which would 
prevent them from being applied together. There is, however, 
another method of meeting directly the two remaining objections, 
which harmonizes especially well with the rest of the proposed 
plan. It would be a decided innovation, and the attempt to intro- 
duce it might meet with insuperable obstacles of a political and 
administrative nature. At first sight it presents a decided aspect 
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of impracticability. Nevertheless, it is interesting from a theoretic 
standpoint, and might prove more possible of application than at 
first seems probable. Briefly stated, it is as follows: 

The immigration of unskilled laborers to this country should be 
restricted to a single foreign nation, or group of nations, each year. 
Let it be understood, by international agreement, that in one year, 
only immigrants from Germany would be admitted, the next from 
Italy, the next from Austria-Hungary, etc. Nations which send 
only small contingents of immigrants should be grouped, either with 
each other, or with one of the larger countries... Passports to 
unskilled immigrants from other nations should not be recognized, 
with the possible exception that each nation might be allowed, every 
year, a small number of immigrants, to be chosen by the foreign 
nation, to cover exceptional cases. The United States government 
could then maintain a special force of inspectors, who should make 
their headquarters in the nation whose turn it was, year by year, 
and help to direct and facilitate the movement from that end. 

This provision would manifestly help to cut down numbers, for 
it is not at all likely that ever, in a single year, would as many immi- 
grants arrive from any single country, or group of countries, as new 
come from all countries. It would also give foreign nations a 
chance to utilize emigration, consciously and advisedly, for their 
own benefit. There is every reason to believe that the popular 
idea that a regular emigration from a country tends to relieve 
congestion, is a fallacy. Rather does it seem probable that popula- 
tion increases at least as fast, in a country with a large emigration, 
as if there was none at all. On the other hand, a sudden and exten- 
sive emigration, limited in time, may result in cutting down popu- 
lation, and giving the standard of living time to rise before the 
forces of reproduction have filled up the gap. Under the proposed 
plan, any foreign nation which believed that a large emigration 
of its citizens would be a benefit both to those who went and those 
who stayed—as for instance, on the occasion of the introduction 
of some important labor-saving machine—could make arrange- 
ments with the United States to take its turn at such a time. If 
foreign nations did not care to do their part in such an arrange- 
ment, or if the natives did not wish to leave, the immigration 
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problem would be happily solved for us, without any responsibility 
on our part. 

Against the plan thus outlined, a host of objections, criticisms, 
doubts, and queries arrays itself. Of these, no one can be more 
conscious than the writer. Yet the same can be said of almost 
any luman device or project. The validity of such a proposition 
must rest upon searching analysis and criticism, and ultimately 
upon trial. The pressing and immediate nature of the immigration 
problem in the United States justifies the proposal of any seriously 
conceived plan, which claims to rest on scientific principles. 

When the western hemisphere was opened up to settlement by 
Europeans, the ratio between men and land was altered for all 
civilized nations. There were opportunities for the permanent 
betterment of the human race such as had never before been 
equaled. They demanded the highest degree of human wisdom in 
their utilization, in order that they should not be squandered. 
The responsibility for the choicest portion of this new world was 
laid on the people of the budding nation of the United States. In 
our modern days of conservation, we are learning, almost too late, 
how recklessly these resources were dissipated. Vast treasures of 
forest, mine, river, and fertile plain, which, under proper manage- 
ment, might have been made to serve the race for all time to come, 
were ruthlessly wasted. Today we are busily engaged in trying 
to save what is left. 

The human aspects of the situation are similar. The United 
States, above all other lands, has offered the theater for the highest 
evolution of the human species, for the development of a people 
who should help to draw all other races up to a higher plane of 
living. The duty of the United States is not to herself alone, but 
to all the world. The problem of immigration is but a part of the 
great conservation movement. It has to do with the conservation 
of the American people, and all that it stands for. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY TO SMALL 
COMMUNITIES' 


JOHN LEWIS GILLIN 
State University of Iowa 


The social survey is one of the best answers to the assertion 
sometimes made by ignorant or prejudiced people that sociology 
is not and cannot be scientific. Here is a beginning at least of the 
measurement according to objective standards of social phenomena. 
True it is a movement which has concerned itself chiefly with the 
measurement of the phenomena of social disorder, rather than with 
the phenomena of normal social life. It is quite possible also that 
the ultimate solution of many of the problems which the social 
survey studies will have to wait until sociology shall have collected 
certain data in regard to normal social life. Nevertheless, the 
movement is one which deals with objective phenomena. These 
can be counted and compared, which is the first requisite of scien- 
tific method. While, therefore, in the social survey, methods are 
being devised especially to handle in a scientific manner social 
phenomena of a so-called “‘practical’’ nature, these methods are 
being adapted to the treatment of other classes of social phenomena 
for example, that most difficult field of sociology, the social mind. 
Just as the aspersion that psychology was not a science has been 
answered by devices which enable men to measure objectively the 
facts of mentality, so the methods of the sociologist in the social 
survey applied to the investigation of social evils, and adapted to 
use in the field of the social mind are refuting the charge that sociol- 
ogy is unscientific. 

However, although this is true there yet remains much to be 
done in the development of the exact measurement of social facts. 
Thus far the social survey has suffered from some glaring defects, 
some of them inherent in the difficulties of the subject-matter, 
others due to the crudity of the methods thus far devised. Further- 
more, it has failed to take account of those elusive, spiritual facts 

* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
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of the social life which are of greatest importance and hardest to 
bring under the control of objective methods of treatment. The 
phenomena of the social mind have thus far for the most part 
escaped the methods used by the social survey. Perhaps some of 
this is due to the fact that on the whole the social survey has been 
applied only to large communities, in which the problem of the 
genius of the community is very complex and difficult. So often 
in a large community development of the social mind has only just 
begun. There is aggregation of population; perhaps there has 
developed even a unity of opinion in groups in that population; 
but for the people as a whole there is no public sentiment, not to 
say opinion. Because of the constant flux of people in and out of 
any great center of population it is also quite difficult for the pro- 
motion of a common feeling and judgment to any large degree. 

Moreover, the surveys of such places necessarily have been 
fragmentary. The task of a comprehensive investigation is so 
formidable that it is next to impossible in the present state of 
public opinion, unless a man like Mr. Charles Booth devotes a 
lifetime and a fortune to the task. Consequently only certain 
features of the social life have received any attention in such surveys. 


The time has come for the extension of the methods of the 
survey to the smaller communities. The reasons for this are many. 
For convenience they may be grouped as follows: 

1. Because of the interrelation of social problems it is best 
that the social survey be made as comprehensive as possible. 
Mr. Daniels in the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion in 1910 called attention to the fact that the surveys thus far 
made lack this characteristic. No group of social facts can be 
torn out of their setting in a community and studied apart from 
the other social problems with which they are intertwined. They 
may be considered by themselves, of course, but the other social 
phenomena also must be known accurately, else false conclusions 
will be drawn. For example, housing cannot be studied to the 
best advantage apart from an investigation of incomes and stand- 
ards of living. Poverty cannot be understood if studied apart 
from housing, incomes, household budgets, social customs, and 
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methods of poor relief. Even crime has relationships with poverty, 
housing, working conditions, recreation facilities, and sucial tradi- 
tions. None of the many problems with which sociologists are 
concerned at present are independent and unrelated. For purposes 
of investigation, of course, the scientific method of isolation of a 
phenomenon must be practiced. But with the analysis there must 
go a synthesis. The contention here is that a comprehensive sur- 
vey of all the related conditions, a study of all the interconnected 
problems in the community, rather than that of one problem in one 
place, and of another in another, the two places often differing as 
to the way in which the social problems are related, should be the 
usual method. It goes without saying that the comparison of 
problems in different cities is profitable. That is already being 
done. What is gained, however, if we know that the rate of 
pauperism in one place is ten per thousand and in another twenty- 
five per thousand, if we know nothing of the related phenomena, 
the other factors in the problems? Cause and effect must be 
traced. That is impossible without a consideration of the related 
social ills and social conditions. The smaller communities lend 
themselves to this purpose much better than the larger cities in 
the present development of the social survey. 

2. The factors of social life are more easily controlled for the 
purpose of an investigation in a small community than in a large 
one. That is, to make a survey of the large community in a com- 
prehensive manner requires a force of investigators and a plan 
demanding much more elaboration than that required in a small 
community. It costs much more money, while the facts to be 
secured, with the exception of certain special phases characteristic 
of large centers, are of much the same kind as those to be found in 
a small community. They are in a more complex form and more 
involved in their relations, of course, but the same general elements 
are present in both the large and the small communities. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that in the small 
community there is often lacking the number of problems that are 
to be found in the larger centers of population. For example, not 
all cities of 25,000 have the immigrant problem in the form it takes 
in the large centers. For the study of such factors of social life 
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as are not common more or less to all communities the large centers, 
will offer a better field. In the study therefore of the general 
problems of social life the small city offers the better field because 
of the greater ease with which the problem can be controlled, 
while for special problems and for certain problems in their more 
special aspects the large city offers the better field. 

The advantage of the small community from the standpoint 
of simplicity is most apparent perhaps as the field of investigation 
for the amateur. The small community offers to the colleges and 
universities of our country who have their students do actual 
field work in sociology, as the botanist, or the geologist, has his 
students doing field work in that subject, opportunities which the 
academic institutions, whether located in the large centers or in 
the small, should not overlook. The amateur in the natural 
sciences is not set at work on special problems first; he is given a 
general view of the subject and is put to work on the simple aspects 
of the subject in general. Afterward comes that which is complex 
and special. That is what the small community offers to the stu- 
dent of sociology. Here he will find the material for first-hand 
acquaintance with the facts of social life in a simple form. He is 
then prepared to study with advantage the special problem after 
he has served his apprenticeship in a study of the more general 
problems in the smaller and simpler community. 

3. Again, the small communities should be investigated by the 
statistical methods of the social survey because each community 
has divergences from the general type that are of sufficient inter- 
est to warrant their study. It is this difference between the vari- 
ous communities of the country which gives the rich variety to our 
social life and which creates the difficulties of political unification 
and action. It is because of these social differences that the poli- 
tician so often misjudges the opinion of the country. Because of 
their blind adherence to the idea that every part of this country 
is essentially like every other in its methods of thought, in its 
ideals, in its process of making up its mind on public questions of 
every sort, and in its quickness or slowness of coming to a decision, 
politicians and statesmen, social students and philosophers so 
often misjudge the temper and attitude of the people upon ques- 
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tions of great moment. Hitherto these differences between com- 
munities must be seen and felt by close students of the problem of 
statecraft chiefly by personal contact. By mingling with the 
people of different sections of the Middle West through long years 
Lincoln knew the temper of these people which the leaders of the 
East did not even guess until those people had expressed their 
feelings in votes. Then his years in public life which took him 
also into the East enabled him to know the opinions of that section. 
Thus at the culmination of his career he had joined together the 
East and the West because he understood them both. McKinley 
was another man who by long years of contact with the people in 
various sections of the country knew their attitudes upon public 
questions. Such an accomplishment is, however, the work of a 
lifetime and requires close study and personal contact with the 
people as well as wide reading in the literature dealing with 
different sections. It is not in the hope of any short cut to this 
understanding that I mention the social survey of the various 
communities of the country in this connection, for personal con- 
tact will always be necessary. The contention here is that not 
until we obtain in some manageable form the facts about our 
different communities shall we enable those who have not the 
means or the time to get this at first hand to know our country 
with a greater degree of accuracy. 

In the last few years we have seen the publication of a number 
of books dealing with the American people in which the effort has 
been made to portray their “spirit.” Such have been Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, Miinsterberg’s Americans, Maurice Low’s 
The American People, and Van Dyke’s Spirit of America, to note 
but a few examples from among many. They are recognized as 
partial and approximate delineations of the genius of our people. 
They are partial for they show the spirit of the American people 
from different angles. They are but approximations to a faithful 
delineation of our spirit, because, while they may differ widely 
one from the other, yet we recognize that they are true in part 
Though we have so many of them, no one feels that the thing is 
completed. We wait for others yet to be. The feeling is con- 
stantly present that the synthesis is not complete. Some elements 
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in the picture are omitted. In the composite photograph some 
features of which each of us is cognizant as existing in some part 
of the country are lacking. A more perfect delineation of the 
soul of the whole people waits upon the gathering of a more com- 
prehensive and more accurate body of facts bearing upon the 
spiritual life of our people. Studies of this aspect of the larger 
communities alone will not give us a correct idea of the spirit of 
the country. Therefore to know the country the smaller units of 
our society must not be neglected. 

4. Moreover, the small communities should be investigated to 
explode the idea that social disorders are characteristic only of 
large centers. This assumption usually is not stated baldly, but 
the statement that the city is the storm center of our American 
life implying that if we know conditions in the large cities we know 
the significant things about American life, and if we do away with 
the evils in the large cities we cure our national social disorders, 
has received some very rude shocks lately. Would that it were 
true, as this theory assumes, that there are practically no evils but 
those to be found in our large cities. Ohio has shown lately that 
New York City and Philadelphia have no infamous advantage over 
certain of its counties in the matter of vote buying, and the scandal 
concerning the election of a certain United States senator from 
Chicago has a parallel in that which centered about Vermilion 
County, Illinois, concerning the election of a leading man in the 
House of Representatives.‘ Facts gathered here and there suggest 
that perhaps the large cities have no advantage in other social 
disorders. It is believed by many careful observers that in all the 
small towns and in our rural communities the elements of the chief 
social problems exist. Is it poverty of which we think? There 
is perhaps not a hamlet in our land from which the problem is 
absent. Is it housing? Some of the worst human pig-sties to be 
found anywhere have been found in our smaller towns and even 
in our rural communities. True, certain aspects like overcrowd- 
ing the lot may be absent in greater measure than in the cities, but 
so much cannot be said of overcrowding of the houses and rooms. 


1 One of the leaders of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association of Illinois recently said in 
a public address that he had personally helped to get out over two hundred more votes in a 
certain ward in Danville, Ill., than there were men, women, and children in the ward. 
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Even our federal Census and most of our state censuses have 
shown the influence of this bias. The large centers of population 
are studied in much more detail than the smaller centers and the 
rural communities. The “block unit” was adopted by the officers 
of the last census for certain large cities. These figures are avail- 
able for statisticians to make a more careful study of social facts 
in the great cities. But who ever heard of the figures for the smaller 
centers or for the rural districts being used to throw any light upon 
the problems of our country? There is no complaint to be made 
that the work on the larger cities has been made more complete. 
God forbid! Let us rather give thanks. But may we aot hope 
that this superstition of the primary significance of the conditions 
in our large centers may no longer dominate even our census 
officials? ‘‘This ought ye to have done and not have left the 
other undone.” 

Therefore the small communities should be studied not only 
because they throw light upon our city problems and show them 
to us in their simple forms, but also because it seems likely that 
often they are the very fountain head of the problems of our cities. 
Perhaps, as often as the city corrupts the country the country and 
small towns contribute to the corruption of the cities. Is it not 
from these towns that we are told the great influx to our cities 
comes? So while the city has an influence upon the country, the 
rural districts and small centers of population on the other hand 
exercise an important influence upon the large cities, through the 
kind of inhabitants the former send the latter. Knowledge of the 
facts about social conditions in our smaller centers must precede 
reform in these communities. Reform in the smaller communities 
will prevent many problems for the larger places and probably 
will throw much light upon methods of successful correction. 

5. Such a survey would head off the slum. In a series of 
articles in the Charities and Commons Jacob Riis a few years ago 
described conditions in cities large and small, from New York City 
to the Pacific Coast. In all of them he found the same social 
problems growing which he had found in New York. The burden 
of his articles was an urgent plea that these communities, large and 
small, “‘head off the slum” by taking such measures to prevent 
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its further development as experience had approved. The first 
requisite to prevent bad social conditions, as to cure them, is to get 
information. That is the purpose of the social survey. The basis 
of a broad and sympathetic interest in social problems is informa- 
tion about them. Is it any wonder that social evils flourish in a 
place that is constantly told that ‘our community is a model one” 
both by direct assurances and by inference when the evil conditions 
in Chicago and New York are mentioned with a hypocritical 
horror? A conscientious and thorough survey of our smaller 
communities will do more to prevent social evils and to cure those 
that already exist than all the books about New York or any other 
large city that have ever been written. It is with slums much as 
it is with missionary enterprise. We marvel at the conditions that 
prevail in foreign lands, but often are quite blind to the heathen 
right at our doors who need our civilization quite as much as those 
in whose behalf our sympathy is excited and for whom our tears 
fall. In like fashion we hold up our hands in holy horror at the 
description of conditions in New York or Chicago or Washington, 
and must have some apostle of civic righteousness come from 
these same “big” and “wicked” cities to tell us of the conditions 
which exist right under our own eyes, perhaps as bad or even 
worse than those found in the large centers. Happy is he that 
condemneth not his own city in that which he abhorreth in 
New York or Chicago. Such an investigation is necessary, 
therefore, to head off the slum in our American communities. 

6. Again, the application of the social survey to the smaller 
centers of population and to the rural districts ought to be made 
because these are more typical of a large part of our American life 
than the large cities. If the task is so large that every phase of 
our social life cannot be investigated at once, why not extend the 
social survey to those towns and to districts which are typical of 
the great Mississippi Valley, at least, and, I am persuaded, of the 
larger part of our entire country? Less than one-half of our 
population in 1910 lived in cities of more than 2,500 population, 
and the most of that half lived in cities which would not be called 
large. In Iowa, a typical state of the Middle West, but 30.6 
per cent live in cities of 2,500 or more. 
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7. Finally, the application of the survey to the smaller com- 
munities of our country would have the added advantage that the 
investigators would have greater personal knowledge of the people 
and of the conditions than is possible in the large city often com- 
posed largely of foreigners. This would conduce to a truer presen- 
tation of all the conditions that produce our social problems; it 
would assist materially in photographing statistically those elusive 
spiritual facts so often missed by the mere tabulator, but so essen- 
tial to a correct understanding of any social situation. Therefore, 
both from the standpoint of academic study and from that of 
social betterment, the application of the methods of the social 
survey to the smaller communities is highly desirable. One other 
result will appear if this is done. A larger number of people will 
become interested in our social problems because of their first- 
hand acquaintance therewith. Reading about social problems is 
good; but face-to-face acquaintance with them is better. When 
every college sees the opportunity and sends its students out into 
the field that lies about it to investigate and accurately to record 
the facts that they there find, sociology will begin to be redeemed 
from the charge that it is unscientific and the students of sociology 
will become factors in the elimination of evil conditions. 


The methods to be used in the survey of the smaller community 
cannot be sketched in full. In general they will be those which 
have approved themselves by experience in the larger surveys. 
However, they will have to be adapted to the particular community 
which is being investigated. There are a large number of facts 
that are common to every community; the methods used in the 
investigation of these can be the same everywhere. Where there 
are special problems the questions to be answered and the methods 
to be pursued in securing the information will have to be devised 
with special reference to the actual conditions found there. The 
man who is in charge of the survey must be one who knows how to 
adapt the investigation to the situation. 

We are living in a time when this method of inquiry is being 
widely adopted by a great many organizations. Many local 
churches and such religious bodies as the Y.M.C.A., various church 
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boards and church councils, and special bureaus of church bodies 
and the public or quasi-public bodies of cities and communities 
have caught the spirit of the survey and are entering into the 
general plan of surveying their communities. Here, perhaps, a 
word of warning may be spoken profitably in regard to these so- 
called surveys. With the spirit that actuates these people, sociolo- 
gists are most thoroughly in accord, but in many cases their 
methods are distinctly superficial and will lead nowhere. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that some of these are doing work 
of a substantial character; for example, the work of Peter Roberts, 
of the Y.M.C.A., among the anthracite coal communities; the sur- 
veys made under the direction of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions of Sag Harbor, Long Island, and of the Huntingdon Presby- 
tery, not to name others made in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, the results of which have not yet been 
published. These are surveys that are to be commended. Sag 
Harbor survey is a rather complete investigation of the social 
conditions in that old fishing town now being transformed into an 
industrial community. The survey of the Huntingdon Presbytery 
deals almost entirely with the industrial problems growing out of 
the presence of large numbers of immigrants in that region; it is 
not so complete as the Sag Harbor survey, although very much 
wider in extent. I might mention many others that have been 
made or are now under way, but this is a sample of the best type 
of work that is being done by religious bodies. Of another type 
is the work that is being done in local communities by public or 
quasi-public organizations like associated charities, tenement- 
house departments of cities, a few colleges and universities, and 
some boards of public welfare. In these cases, usually one particu- 
lar problem in a city or community is taken up. This lacks the 
comprehensiveness that is to be desired if we are to know our com- 
munities in any broad way. However, whenever these investi- 
gations are made under the auspices of trained men, as a number 
of them have been, they deserve nothing but commendation and 
support. An example of such an investigation by a “rural” 
university is that conducted a few years ago by Professor Elwood 
as to almshouses in Missouri, and the more recent one made by a 
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student working under the auspices of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Missouri on the problem of ‘‘ The Rural Church 
in Missouri.’”’ Another that may be of interest is the investiga- 
tion that-has recently been undertaken and partially completed 
by the writer on the conditions existing in the county homes of 
Iowa. The investigations made by the vice commissions of Chicago 
and Minneapolis, and those wider studies made by the Board of 
Public Welfare of Kansas City, are good examples, the former of 
what may be done by voluntary organizations, the later by a public 
body. These are but a few examples from among a number of 
promising beginnings. Of course, those made by the schools of 
philanthropy are too well known to need citation. At present 
there is being carried on under the auspices of the recently launched 
“Men and Religion Forward Movement”’ a social survey whereby 
every city in the country is to be investigated by local workers. 
This is not so hopeful, because while the schedules may have been 
made out by men who had good training, they are proceeding on 
the assumption that all communities are practically alike. Fur- 
thermore, it labors under the disadvantage that in many of these 
places those who fill out these blanks have had no training to 
enable them to gather accurate statistics, to say nothing of the 
impossibility of judging of those more subtle sociological factors 
which elude often even the trained statistician. 

In this emergency the colleges and the universities and such 
men in the community as have had training in the social sciences 
are the ones upon whom reliance must be placed for the doing 
of this work in any promising way. True, the college professors 
are already overworked; they have no time or energy to give to 
the direction of investigations. Nevertheless if our teachers of 
sociology once get the idea that it is better for the student to 
know the problem of poverty, for example, by immediate acquaint- 
ance with it in his own community rather than by reading volumes 
on the subject concerning other communities, the professor’s work 
will be very much lightened, not that his hours will be less or the 
energy to be expended smaller, but in teaching sociology he will be 
carrying on investigations, and under his charge will be a corps 
of workers molded by his own instructions and under his direct 
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guidance. As an incident in this matter, but one of some impor- 
tance, such a plan will put the professor into contact with the 
people and officials. 

Another way in which this investigation of small communities 
could be very well forwarded is to increase the number of fellow- 
ships and scholarships in our colleges and universities for graduate 
students in social sciences. Here the Russell Sage Foundation, or 
some similar organization, might well take such steps as are neces- 
sary to open up this promising but almost unexplored territory. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND ITS RELATION TO 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY' 


A. F. WOODS 
Dean and Director, Department of Agriculture, University of Minnesota 


THE RURAL SCHOOL 


All who have investigated country-life conditions at first hand, 
agree that faulty education and educational methods are among 
the more fundamental of the limiting factors to proper social 
development. A very large number of those engaged in the busi- 
ness of farming have not reached the sixth grade in their educational 
work and it is estimated that even under present conditions 75 per 
cent of the pupils in rural schools leave school before they have 
finished the sixth grade. This lack of educational training is one 
of the most difficult conditions with which the rural life worker has 
to contend. It is doubtful if the average rural school of today is 
equal in socializing influence to the school of a generation ago. 
Today the rural school is taught largely by young women who have 
taken the normal course in a high school and are taking a country _ 
school simply as a stepping-stone to a “better position.”” Many 
of these young women may be pedagogically fairly well trained, but 
they have little sympathy, as a rule, with the environment in which 
they are living and have little knowledge of rural affairs and have 
little power of leadership. The young people may learn their 
lessons but they are not in general brought into sympathetic touch 
with the life about them or given the breadth of vision or the 
inspiration and controlling leadership that the men inspired who — 
taught a generation ago. Under present conditions with a bare 
living wage there is little incentive for men and women of capacity 
to prepare themselves for, and continue in, rural school work. In 
some way or other, the boys and girls on the farm must receive this 
better educational training and inspiration from men and women , 
interested in their work and who have a broad and sympathetic | 
outlook upon rural affairs. 

* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
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I do not intend by this statement of the situation to imply that 
women are not good teachers or leaders. Some of the most effective 
teachers and leaders we have are women but they are women who 
know the country and have an interest in its problems, women 
who are not looking cityward but who have a vision of a new 
country life and who are willing to devote their life and their energy 
to the realization of the vision. If money were available to attract 
more of the right kind of teachers to the rural schools and to retain 
the good ones who have demonstrated their ability, the situation 
would quickly improve. But in many districts the financial 
difficulty appears to be almost insurmountable. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


With the rapid expansion of cultivated area, production of 
staple crops was for many years so much in excess of demand that 
prices were often below the cost of production. During that period 
which is just now closing, the exodus from the farm to the city has 
been constantly increasing, and will continue to increase until 
young men and women are convinced that they can make life on 
the farm as profitable and attractive as life in the village or city. 
The present generation of farmers has made more from the increase 
in value of land than from the profits of farming. The increased 
value comes not from increased fertility and producing power but 
from the fact that the farm has been brought nearer to market by 
the development of railroads and wagon roads and the increased 
number of consumers of agricultural products. The fact is that, in 
the older agricultural regions, soils once highly productive have 
been drawn upon by constant cropping without returning sufficient 
to the soil until now the soils give comparatively meager returns, 
yet the market price of these soils is very high compared to their 
original price. The young farmer of today, therefore, must pay a 
comparatively high price for his land, and must expend much time 
and money in bringing the soil back to its original producing power. 
This requires capital, knowledge, and experience. For the past ten 
years, the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station has been 
conducting a careful investigation of the cost of producing farm 
crops on 81 farms, distributed in different sections of the state, 
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representing different types of soil, size of farms, and systems of 
farm management. The result of this investigation shows not only 
a great diversity in the capacity of the individual farmer but a 
great difference in the different systems of management as related 
to profit and loss. The more capable individuals make a good 
profit in addition to the interest charge on the capital invested. 
Some make a smaller profit, some nothing at all, and others lose 
money, actually using up their capital stock. The general aver- 
age of the 81 farms for the period under investigation was approxi- 
mately 5 per cent interest on the investment. This is significant 
from the viewpoint of the socialization of country life. The 
average represents the real social status with a fair degree of 
accuracy. It is clearly evident that those changes requiring 
money and some degree of leisure cannot be secured in a com- 
munity where neither exists in a community sense. A young 
man starting into business therefore, if he is an average farmer, 
can count upon about 5 per cent interest on his investment. If 
he pays 6 or 8 per cent for his money, as is usually the case, it is 
not difficult to see where he will come out. Consequently, if he 
has enough education to do some figuring beforehand, he is not 
likely to invest in a high-priced farm unless he feels fairly certain 
that he has the knowledge and the skill to make a reasonable 
net gain in addition to interest for his labor. He will either go 
where he can buy good land cheap or become a tenant farmer or 
farm laborer or find a job in town. This condition is probably 
in part responsible for the relatively rapid increase in tenant 
farming. Whether or not it is a condition which will continue 
will depend largely upon the opportunity which the young man 
has of securing an education that will enable him to reap the 
largest returns from agricultural operations. A great many of the 
better class of farmers move to the village or town to educate their 
children for a life which they hope will be not quite so hard as the 
one the parents have lived. They usually rent their farms, and 
thus become a sort of landlord class. Thus much of the best life 
is drawn out of the country into the towns. Sometimes the family 
is replaced by one just as good, but more often by a family not so 
much interested in education or in the community. The interest 
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in the individual farm is largely in what may be taken out of it. 
Farm life under such conditions is not attractive even to those who 
understand modern methods of agriculture and who know how to 
make farming profitable, and the home life attractive and pleasant. 
A few men in a backward community cannot secure the necessities 
that make modern life attractive—good roads, good schools, good 
churches, telephones, mail service, modern sanitation, and the social 
atmosphere. The great number of their neighbors are not inter- 
ested because they do not expect to stay for long or because they 
cannot afford what they call “luxuries”’ or perhaps feel no need of 
them. The absent landlord objects to all these things because 
they mean more taxes, he has lost his direct personal interest except 
in his own farm and what he can get out of it in rent or shares. 
This is indeed the darker side of the situation. There are localities, 
and they are rapidly increasing in number, where the agricultural 
methods employed are up to date, the dominant spirit is social and 
progressive, the rural schools are as good as the city schools, and 
the rural church is a live part of the community. Good roads, 
telephones, mail service, rural police, and sanitary service, meet all 
the requirements of modern life. The homes, inside and out, are 
attractive and have all modern conveniences. The farms are 
operated on modern scientific and business principles and pay a 
good net profit. Co-operation flourishes in these centers and in 
everything essential the community acts as a unit. The great 
problem is how to develop this better community life in rural 
districts generally. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


The first step in this process is to arouse an interest in improved 
methods from the standpoint of profits. The endeavor to do this 
through the distribution of literature as a starting-point has in the 
majority of cases proved unsatisfactory. As already suggested, 
the individuals whom it is desired to reach are not much given to 
reading or to understanding what they read and seldom attempt to 
apply suggestions that come to them in this way. Reading, how- 
ever, often does arouse interest and paves the way for extension 
work of various kinds or leads to correspondence and closer personal 
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relations. The extension work through institutes has been of great 
service, especially where the men who have ‘‘made good”’ in a 
district are selected as institute instructors to tell others how they 
did it. This work arouses interest, starts organization, and paves 
the way for more definite work on individual farms. The institute 
trains are also interest arousers but it is doubtful if the good 
accomplished is anywhere near equal to the good accomplished by 
more concentrated effort with the same cost and expenditure of 
energy. Work of this kind must be followed up and the interest 
fed if lasting good is to be accomplished. The movable schools, 
short courses, institutes, etc., are more effective and of greater 
educational value. The Farmers’ Club is one of the most effective 
agencies through which to carry on this educational work. The 
Grange and other similar organizations are also most effective 
centers through which to work. Another type of educational 
effort with this end in view has been the local demonstration farm. 
As a rule these have been organized and managed by an expert 
representing either some corporation, educational institution, or the 
state or government. The work has been carried out with skill 
and the results have been clear, but the educational effect produced 
has been as a rule unsatisfactory. The majority of farmers have 
not adopted the better methods. For a long time it was difficult 
to understand why this should be so. It finally became apparent 
that the difficulty was a psychological one. The average man who 
came to view the demonstration farm, while fully impressed with 
the importance of the work, went away with a feeling that it was 
something beyond his capabilities. He felt that if he had a govern- 
ment expert and a special appropriation he might be able to accom- 
plish something, but with his lack of resources and knowledge and 
the conditions on his farm to contend with, it would be impossible 
to make the plan work. Consequently he seldom attempted it. 
Those who did benefit from such farmers were as a rule those who 
were not so much in need of help. They could read and understand 
literature bearing on the subject quite as well as they could under- 
stand the plot demonstrations. It is not this better class of farmers 
that we are working to interest. The next step was to give less 
attention to state demonstration farms and more to directing the 
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individual farmer in reorganizing his own farm, giving him nothing 
but plans and advice, and staying with him until he fully under- 
stands what is to be done, helping him gradually to readjust him- 
self and his business according to modern scientific and business 
methods. Attention is first given to the more fundamental propo- 
sitions, such as type of farming to follow, preparation of the land, 
selection of seed and stock, utilization of manure, rotation and 
diversification of crops, care and marketing of products, and a 
simple accounting and cost system. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to show the average farmer how he can without additional 
cost add 30 per cent to his yield of corn, wheat, oats, or in fact to 
almost any other crop he may be growing. Often the use of good 
seed alone is sufficient to accomplish this. The difference in cash 
returns at the end of the season is enough to arouse not only the 
interest of the farmer himself but of his neighbors also. They feel 
that if such results can be secured so easily by one of their own 
number, it will certainly pay to learn the new methods. When 
interest is thus aroused and tangible profits are greatly increased it 
becomes an easy matter to secure still further improvement in local 
conditions. It is easy to show how co-operative marketing adds 
greatly to the profits. Co-operative marketing leads into co- 
operative buying and other kinds of co-operative effort resulting 
in still greater profit. When this spirit of working together is de- 
veloped, local farmers’ clubs are organized. The importance of 
co-operative effort in the improvement of schools and roads is 
appreciated. Out of this grows the consolidated school which 
is to become the social center of the community and the di- 
recting influence of the new generation. As soon as the farmer 
realizes that he has some money which he can safely invest in these 
things he is ready to do his share. His conservatism is due, not so 
much to isolation as to lack of available money, and lack of money 
is due, as a rule, to lack of knowledge of his business. Usually his 
lack of knowledge is due to his lack of opportunity to get it near 
his home. The lack of knowledge of marketing methods has been 
taken advantage of by intermediaries between the producer and 
consumer to such an extent that it has now become one of our most 
serious problems. It may however be a blessing in disguise as it 
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will force the producing and consuming classes to organize co- 
operative marketing, distributing, and buying associations. This 
is now taking place with great rapidity, but the middlemen do not 
yet see or understand. 


STATE AND NATIONAL AID 


State and national aid in the improvement of roads, in drain- 
age, the dissemination of agricultural information, and the improve- 
ment of the school system, especially along industrial lines, has 
been a great stimulus to improvement in many communities. 
Such assistance will be necessary until the more improved methods 
of production and marketing insure to the farmer a large enough 
net profit to enable him to provide unaided for local community 
needs. Under a system of state aid, agriculture has been intro- 
duced into the high schools in the state of Minnesota, and while 
the experiment is only a little more than a year old, the results 
have been extremely encouraging. A new interest has been 
awakened in the schools, the appropriations from local sources have 
been greatly increased, the attendance has been better, and the 
people of the surrounding country have taken an interest in the 
work. The schools have conducted short courses for the older 
boys and girls who could come for only a few weeks. Extension 
workers have gone out from the agricultural high schools to the 
district schools and conducted meetings and entertainments, given 
demonstrations of methods of selecting and testing corn, testing 
milk and cows, and in other practical ways helping the farmers to 
solve some of the more or less technical problems with which they 
have to deal. In some cases the agricultural high school has been 
made the center of a federated district, the older pupils from the 
rural schools being sent into the high school and the extension 
workers from the high school going out for extension courses to 
the rural schools. About 85 high schools in the state now receive 
state aid according to the extent of the industrial work they are 
doing. Similar assistance is given by the state to rural districts 
establishing consolidated schools. A rural school commissioner 
was appointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the work of organizing these schools is now in progress. Some 
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35 districts have been organized within the past few months. The 
progress of this work is delayed by the lack of properly trained 
teachers and by the fear in many communities that the cost will be 
too great. It is incumbent upon the university, the normal schools, 
and high schools to exert every effort to prepare properly trained 
teachers for this new work and to carry on a campaign of education 
in its favor. Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
insisting that agricultural work shall not be started until a thor- 
oughly qualified teacher can be secured and the proper equipment 
is available. The control of this in Minnesota is in the hands of 
the State High-School Board. The board has ruled that only 
graduates of agricultural colleges can teach agriculture in the 
agricultural high schools. 

The question is often asked, “Of how much value is school 
training to farmers from a business standpoint?” A recent agri- 
cultural survey of several townships of Tompkins Co., N.Y., made 
by the College of Agriculture of Cornell University has revealed 
many interesting and suggestive facts bearing upon rural sociology. 
To quote from the summary, “‘The survey shows that a high-school 
education is worth as much to a farmer as $6,000 worth of 5 per cent 
bonds. A college education is worth nearly twice as much.” A 
similar investigation of the graduates of the School of Agriculture 
of the University of Minnesota showed an average labor income of 
$926.71. Compare this with $622 for ordinary high-school and 
$847 for ordinary college graduates, as shown by the New York 
investigation and $318 for the average district-school graduate. 
There is already rapidly developing a demand for schools of agri- 
cultural technology corresponding to the manual-training high 
schools of the cities. The state of Minnesota has three of these 
schools. They differ from the agricultural high schools in the 
more extended agricultural work which they are able to give, and 
the fact that they are associated with extensive branch experiment 
stations and demonstration farms. These schools are under the 
management of the Department of Agriculture of the university. 
The central school is conducted with the same faculty and equip- 
ment as the College of Agriculture, but the college and the school 
do not directly articulate. The aim of the college is the preparation 
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of teachers and investigators by long and thorough training while 
the school is designed to take the young men and women from the 
farm after completing work in the rural school and give them a 
thorough training in rural affairs and in the science and art of 
farming and home making. The aim is to so impress them with 
the opportunities of farming and of rural life and to teach them 
how to realize the most out of these opportunities in pleasure and in 
profit, that they will have a strong desire to devote their lives to 
this kind of work. A recent investigation shows that 80 per cent 
of all the graduates of this school during the past 22 years are now 
living on farms or engaged in country life work. They are making 
farming profitable and pleasant. They are the centers of organiza- 
tion, and are having a most beneficial effect upon the communities 
in which they live. One of the characteristic features of these 
schools is the fact that the classroom and laboratory work is given 
during the six winter months, while the summer months are 
required to be spent upon the home farm putting into practice some 
special work assigned by the instructors. The students thus 
continue to help with the farm work and never lose touch with their 
homes. It is designed that enough of these schools shall be pro- 
vided to meet the demand as it develops for a more technical 
agricultural education than can be secured in the agricultural 
high schools or in the consolidated rural schools and not so extended 
as the college course. One such school to five or ten counties will 
doubtless meet all of the requirements. These schools co-operate 
with the high schools, consolidated secondary and rural schools in 
short course and demonstration work and thus become an agri- 
cultural nucleus for the region in which they are located. All of 
these agencies are also working in close co-operation with the 
Extension Division of the Department of Agriculture of the uni- 
versity and this in turn is in close touch with the College of Agri- 
culture, the Experiment Station, the state Department of Public 
Instruction, the national Department of Agriculture, and numerous 
other educational agencies. When the co-operation of all of the 
educational agencies is perfected, the socialization of country life 
according to the best American ideals can be accomplished. In all 
of this work the larger community interest must be aroused. 
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Organized business must acknowledge its dependence in the last 
analysis on agriculture and must co-operate in securing for the 
country, good schools, good wagon roads and railroads, honest 
treatment in the markets and legislatures, to the end that the 
great basic industry may be profitable and attractive, increasing in 
efficiency with the increasing demands of population and civiliza- 
tion. So far the trained sociologist has given little attention to 
the rural field. The time is now at hand when such studies must 
be made in connection with the soil and agricultural surveys that 
are forming the basis of the new agriculture. 
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INFANT WELFARE: METHODS OF ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


GERMANY" 

._ Germany is not frightened into interest by anxiety about 

diminution of birth rate, though this is falling; but thoughtful 
leaders are scandalized by the annual death roll of 400,000 infants, 
about one-fifth of all that are born, a condition which they regard 
as unworthy of a civilized people of the first rank. In the years 
1901 to 1904, of 1,000 persons, 197.5 died at the age o to 1 year; 
20.5 from one to five years of age; 4.3 from five to ten years; 
2.6 from ten to fifteen years. More than one-third of all deaths 
in the German Empire fell in the first year of life. Here as else- 
where poverty is cause of a high rate of infant mortality. Among 


* Bibliographies are found in Wiirtz and Tugendreich. 

The following publications have been consulted for this article: Die Mutter- und Sdug- 
lingsfiirsorge, von Dr. Gustav Tugendreich, Stuttgart, 1910; Das Vormundschaftsrechi des 
biirgerlichen Gesetzbuches, Wilhelm von Blume, Berlin, 1904; Ensyklopddisches Handbuch des 
Kinderschutzes und der Jugendfiirsorge, von Dr. phil. Th. Hiller, Dr. jur. Fr. Schiller, Dr. med. 
M. Taube, Leipsic, 1911; Ergebnisse der Sduglingsfiirsorge; Dr. Arthur Keller, Leipsic, 1908; 
Milchhandel und Milchregulation, von Prof. Dr. Arthur Schlossmann, Wiesbaden, 1909; Sdug- 
lingsfiirsorge und Kinderschuts in England wnd Schotiland, von Prof. Dr. A. Keller, 1911; Die 
Milch in Gesets und Rechtsprechung, von Kremers und Schlossmann, 1909; Die Stillungsnot, 
von Dr. med. Agnes Blum, 1909; Die Nakrungsmittelkontrolle durch den Polizeibeamten, von 
Dr. W. Bremer, Berlin, 1910; Die Bedeutung der Berufsvormundschaft fiir den Schuts der 
unehelichen Kinder, von Dr. Chr. J. Klumker und Dr. Othmar Spann, Dresden, 1905; Zur 
Frage der Vormundschaft; Berichte der dritten Tagung deutscher Berufsvormtinder, Dresden, 1908; 
Die Organisation der Jugendfiirsorge, Bericht von Dr. Georg Schmidt, 92 Heft, Schriften des 
deutschen Vereins fiir Armenpflege und Wohltitigkeit; Leipsic, 1910; Vol. IV, IV Congresso 
internazionale d’assistenza pubblica e privata, Milan, 1908; Kinderpflege-Lekrbuch, von Dr. 
med. Arthur Keller und Dr. med. Walther Birk, Berlin, 1911. Verdffentlichungen des Vereins 
fiir Stiuglingsfiirsorge im Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Schloss- 
mann und Dr. Marie Baum (C. Heymann Verlag, Berlin); Satsung der Zentrale fiir Sduglings- 
fiirsorge in Bayern, Munich, 1909; Zeitschrift fiir Sduglingsfiirsorge, von Prof. Dr. Bruno 
Salge, und Prof. Dr. Arthur Schlossmann, Leipsic, Verlag A. Barth. A Study of the Display of 
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the poor the conditions of the dwelling are vicious; the women are 
worn out by hard toil; nurslings are deprived of mother’s breast 
and care. Illegitimate children suffer most; fortunately their num- 
ber is gradually decreasing; in 1853-57 it was 11.05 per cent, in 
1905 only 8.52 per cent of all births. Natural feeding, however, 
seems to have diminished. In Berlin in 1885, the infants which 
had mother milk were 55.2 per cent of all; in 1905 only 31.31 
per cent. The diseases of which nurslings die in German-speaking 
countries are the same as those found elsewhere. 

The point of view has radically changed in recent years. 
Formerly the death of a child was regarded as a merely individual 
loss and sorrow; now it is seen that the entire nation is concerned, 
and the problem becomes one of social hygiene, and of politics. 
The medical men show that a high infant mortality raises the 
number of births and decreases the intervals between confine- 
ments, and this causes physical weakness of the mothers and 
further defects in offspring. Once it was imagined that a high 
rate of infant mortality was Nature’s method of weeding out the 
unfit; now it is known that the survivors are not always superior, 
and that they are injured by the same evil conditions which slew 
their brothers and sisters. The voice of Nature is raised against 
a policy of leaving all to mere natural selection.’ 

Germany has made itself famous for its broad system of ameliora- 
tion, although still far from its goal. Its cities have developed a 
vigorous policy in respect to the habitations of working people, 
provisions for air, light, cleanliness, and abundant supply of good 
water. Owing to the rapid growth of population and its concen- 
tration in cities the difficulties are enormous. Private associa- 
tions and state authorities have put forth efforts, by education 
and police control, to reduce the ravages of venereal diseases, 
which are so dangerous to infancy. 

While general improvement in income and in physical con- 
ditions is an immense though indirect aid to infant welfare, the 
nation must also directly protect mothers. From the moment of 
conception to the time of weaning, the infant is immediately and 
physiologically dependent on the mother, and whatever injures 

* A. Wiirtz, Sduglingsschutz, Stuttgart, 1910. To this book the writer owes very much. 
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the mother has some deleterious effect on the child. It has long 
been known that too prolonged toil exhausts the vitality of girls 
and adult women so that their children, if not still-born, start 
life with heavy handicap. Recent legislation has secured for 
German working women a maximum day of 1o hours. The 
former weekly maximum of 65 hours is now reduced to 58 hours, 
with the requirement that on the day before Sundays and festi- 
vals the day shall not exceed 8 hours and shall not extend beyond 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. This law gives relief to 300,000 of 
the 1,300,000 factory women. For pregnant women this is an 
immense gain, and the increased leisure gives a chance for making 
the little homes more attractive to the men. 

The new law secures to all women 11 hours of unbroken rest 
at night; formerly night work was forbidden only to girls under 
sixteen years. A girl or woman fully employed in a factory is not 
permitted to take in additional work to be done at home. 


MATERNITY INSURANCE 


The loss of customary income, in families where the wages of 
the wife are necessary to maintain even a low standard of living, 
brings with it anxiety, distress, depression, and deprivation of 
necessary food. This loss immediately affects the development 
of the foetus and the milk supply for the babe. Bachimont found, 
in the case of women who rested before confinement, an average 
pregnancy of 269 days, while the period with women who worked 
up to confinement was only 247 days. Pinard found that the 
babes of women who left work two or three months before con- 
finement weighed at least 300 grams more at birth than the infants 
of women who remained at their task to the last hour. When the 
law prescribes rest before and after confinement it is practically 
impossible to enforce it when no provision is made for their income 
during the period of enforced rest. Either savings, charity, or 
insurance funds must assure support. Savings do not exist, in 
the case of the very poor families; charity is humiliating and uncer- 
tain; only by insurance can working women be made certain of 
care while they cannot go to the factory. As a matter of fact the 
pregnant women of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland are com- 
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pelled to work up to the last hour. In all these three countries 
legislation provides for the mother after confinement, though 
inadequately. By the German law of December 28, 1908, the 
period of support by the sickness insurance fund was lengthened 
to eight weeks. 

The German Union for the Protection of Nurslings, in May, 
1910, voted these recommendations to the Imperial Council and 
Legislature: first, a weekly benefit at the rate of the ordinary 
sickness indemnity for eight weeks, of which at least six must be 
after the confinement; second, the service of midwives and medical 
treatment of complaints of pregnancy; third a support of the 
pregnant woman at the sickness rate, for six weeks, if she is unable 
to work; fourth, money for nursing, at same rate, for twelve 
weeks, if the mother nurses her child. 

As the German maternity insurance is not obligatory on the 
funds, and many associations have neglected to provide these 
benefits, over 500,000 German women are left unprotected. Wiirtz 
justly criticizes a law which assures indemnities to inebriates and 
dissolute persons, but refuses them to women who are performing 
a physiological and social function of high importance. The 
eloquent Friedrich Naumann said: ‘‘ Men invent machines, women 
bring men into the world; men shape weapons, while in the arms 
of women soldiers are reared. Men rule, but women render the 
highest service to the nation, since only peoples with efficient 
mothers push their way. Mothers are the conquering element. 
When motherhood becomes weak in a nation, culture is no longer 
useful. The sinking down of mothers is the fall of the people, the 
descent into senility.”” To provide adequate support the optional 
law should, in the opinion of well-informed leaders, be made 
obligatory on all the funds. Sickness insurance must include 
maternity indemnities, because the illness of the wife has almost 
as serious consequences in the home as that of the men. 


MIDWIVES 
It is often said in America that the midwives of Germany are 
so carefully educated and supervised that they can be trusted to 


*P. Mayet, Der Schutz von Mutter und Kind durch reichsgesetzliche Mutterschafis- und 
Familienversicherung (1911). 
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take the place of obstetricians. This is gross exaggeration although 
it is true that these women receive much attention from govern- 
ment and from the medical profession. No one thinks of abolishing 
at once the use of midwives, a custom deeply rooted in the senti- 
ments of the people. It is generally conceded that public health 
demands the professional training of women for this service. 
Where the woman is too poor for such help at confinement, the 
communes provide means. 
CARE OF MOTHERS AFTER CONFINEMENT 

After the doctor or midwife has fulfilled the professional duty 
of aiding delivery, the mother and her household frequently still 
require outside assistance. The mother is too weak to bathe and 
dress her babe and see that the other children and the house are 
properly cared for. If the mother, urged by anxiety for her 
household, goes about her work too soon after confinement, she 
endangers the health and life of her babe and may lay the founda- 
tion for female disorders and lifelong invalidism and suffering. 
To meet this situation the poor-relief authorities in some German 
cities have trained housekeepers who are sent into indigent families 
under pay of the public. Associations of charitable ladies furnish 
baby clothing and articles convenient for the mother; but private 
charity is local and uncertain. 

CARE OF MOTHER AND CHILD IN INSTITUTIONS’ 

There is great need of refuges, especially for unmarried women, 
during later pregnancy. Domestics are generally dismissed when 
their condition is discovered, and in a great city they are in danger 
of falling into the hands of procurers who know how to utilize 
despair. Girls are often thrust out from their own families under 
such circumstances. Germany has some institutions connected with 
clinics and schools for midwives, but the supply is not sufficient. 
The only municipal establishment of this kind is at Leipsic. Out- 
door relief will not take the place of such houses of refuge. 


MATERNITY HOSPITALS 


Germany makes better provision for women at the period of 
confinement; even local administration districts have their mater- 


* Wiirtz, op. cil., 34, 42; Tugendreich, 223-24. 
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nities, and the schools for midwives as well as medical schools 
stimulate their organization. Yet Dr. Marie Baum showed (1902) 
that in Germany there were only 39 homes for confinement, with 
a total of 100 beds, while yearly there are about 200,000 illegitimate 
births, not to speak of the great army of indigent married mothers 
who need the facilities of such institutions." 


HOMES FOR MOTHERS AND INFANTS 


The function of such institituons is to avoid premature separa- 
tion of mother and child, especially in the case of unmarried 
mothers who have no family protection. The maternity hospital 
cannot retain the woman longer than about ten days, while the 
babe needs constant mothering for at least a year. In a home at 
Berlin-Schoeneberg the mother may be kept even two years. 
After the first few months of uninterrupted breast-feeding the 
mother may leave her infant during the day and earn her living 
by going out to do suitable work. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS OF THE CHILD 


Of all human beings the little child most needs the vigilant and 
continuous supervision of the state and a definite status in relation 
to parental obligations. In Germany, as elsewhere, the rights of 
the legitimate child are clearly defined; the parents are required 
to maintain and educate their children and guard their property 
interests? If the parents are unable, through mental defect or 
destitution, to meet their duties, the state names a substitute or 
offers financial aid in poor relief. 

The case of the illegitimate child is more complicated and 
difficult. But here the life and health of the child are in jeopardy 
in greater degree, and its legal rights ought to be defined and 
enforced with utmost care. The death rate among illegitimate 
infants is always and everywhere high even under the best con- 
ditions. The fundamental legal principle is stated in the secs. 1705 ff. 
of the Civil Code. The illegitimate child has, in relation to the 
mother and to the relatives of the mother, the legal position of a 
legitimate child. It bears the family name of the mother. If the 


* Tugendreich, op. cit., 225. 
* Civil Code, secs. 1627, 1630, 1632. 
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mother changes her name by marriage, the child bears the family 
name which the mother had before the marriage; but the husband 
may go before a civil officer and give his name to the child and have 
a record made. The mother has not parental authority over the 
child, but must care for it. The guardian represents legal authority 
over the child. The father of the illegitimate child is under legal 
obligation to provide for the maintenance of the child, in a manner 
suitable to the social position of the mother, until it is sixteen years 
of age. This includes all the means of life, cost of education and 
training for a life calling. If the child is so physically or mentally 
defective that it is incapable of self-support, the father must 
continue his support beyond the sixteenth year.* The costs of 
maintenance are payable in money (pension), quarterly in advance. 

Careful regulations of adoption and of guardianship are con- 
tained in the Civil Code. 

The requirement that the father and mother of the illegitimate 
child are before all others responsible for its care, support, and 
education is made in the interest of the infant itself as well as of 
public economy and morality. 


GUARDIANSHIP? 


The development of this institution in Germany deserves care- 
ful study. Naturally, when so many motives conspire to cause 
neglect of the unwanted illegitimate infant there is great danger 
of its suffering in health and character. The state protects the 
legal rights of the child through guardianship. A minor is placed 
under a guardian when it is not already under parental authority, 
or when the parents are not entitled to have charge of his interests, 
or when his family relations are unknown. The guardian is 
appointed by the local court (Amisgerichi) sitting as court of 
guardianship (Vormundschaftsgericht). The first choice of guardian 
for an illegitimate child is the mother’s father; but the mother 
may be named. The Communal Orphans’ Council has a certain 
right of supervision over wards and their guardians, and it informs 


* Sec. 1603, Ab. 1. 

* See my article in the issue of the Am. Med. Association, September, 1911, p. 1078, on the 
Leipsic system and its working and results. 

+ ““Vormundschaft,’’ Civil Code, secs. 1773 ff. 
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the court of any negligence or dangers. The members of these 
councils serve without pay, as do the visitors of the poor-relief 
boards. The position of guardian of an illegitimate child is diffi- 
cult, and the relatives of the mother are often ignorant of law and 
unable to protect the interests of the child. It is also very diffi- 
cult, in fact impossible, for the court to know what becomes of 
its wards when there are scores and hundreds of guardians scat- 
tered over a wide area and moving from place to place. Hence a 
system of concentrated responsibility has grown up, under the name 
of the professional guardianship (Berufsvormundschaft), which 
requires special study since it has become quite general in German 
cities and has produced excellent results. 

Professional guardianship of illegitimate and abandoned infants.‘— 
The local “communal council of orphans” has existed—on paper— 
for some time, but has been a disappointment. It has not central 
control, continuous oversight, professional skill, responsibility. 
It is often a useful auxiliary of municipal officials, but it lacks 
efficiency and reliability unless closely watched. To secure an 
individual guardian often consumes six or eight weeks; meantime 
a feeble babe is likely to die from lack of care and food. Prompt 
action is of the essence of effective guardianship. Most of the 
relations of the illegitimate infant are incapable of caring for the 
child; they lack knowledge or interest or both. The unmarried 
mother is frequently a person of feeble mind and will; her parents 
may be quite willing to have the unwelcome baby die. 

The Civil Code in Germany permits a corporation to be guardian, 
as a charitable association or institution, and this is often the way 
chosen. 

Dr. Taube, a pediatrist of Leipsic, found the guardianship 
there defective, and sought a way of procuring immediate support 
by the father of the illegitimate infant. In 1885 he proposed to 
give to the Children’s Office (Ziehkinderamt) the duty of guardian- 
ship, and in 1886 the city poor-relief board adopted his plan. It 
continues to work well and the idea has been taken up in other 
cities. 

* Articles “‘Ziehkinder” and “ Berufsvormundschaft” in Enzyklopddisches Handbuch des 


Kinderschutzes und der Jugendfirsorge, Leipsic, 1911. G. Tugendreich, Die Mutter- und Sdug- 
lingsfiirsorge, pp. 421 ff. 
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The tasks of individual and family care of neglected infants. 
Tugendreich insists that the foundling hospital and maternity 
must be regarded as a temporary shelter for the medical examina- 
tion of infants, for hospital treatment of the sick, and as a center 
for the selection and control of families where infants are placed 
for care. 

The boarding-place must be carefully selected, the costs must 
be paid, and the surroundings and treatment continuously 
supervised. 

Not only infants of unmarried mothers supported at public 
cost, but all illegitimate babies, and even those of married women 
and widows who receive poor relief, should be under control. 
Infant mortality increases where such supervision is lacking; but 
only a few cities have gone as far as is required, owing to absence 
of enabling legislation. 

The cost of care in foster-families varies from city to city. 
The Society for Protection of Children in Frankfort requires of the 
father 25 marks monthly from the first to the sixth year, and 30 
marks from the seventh to the sixteenth year; but this will not 
cover medical treatment, clothing, baby wagons, etc. Berlin pays 
for foster-children 21 marks per month, and for those needing 
special care 30 marks, besides clothing and medicai relief. Taube, 
on the basis of an experience of thirty years, estimates 2.30 marks 
per week for care, but would give the foster-mother for her labor 
and sleepless nights 4 marks per week. Many poor-relief boards 
give only 10-12 marks monthly, which is too little and leads to 
frequent and injurious changes. Some boards even let out the 
poor waifs to the lowest bidder. 

Supervision of placing out.—During the first year this is chiefly 
medical. In Leipsic the foster-mother must report the first week 
to the city physician’s office; during the following week a physician 
or ‘supervising lady”’ (salaried) visits the house to inspect the con- 
ditions and give directions. Later the infant is brought regularly 
for the consultation. 

It is the opinion of German experts that the women who assist 
the physicians in supervision should be properly paid. They need 
training under medical direction in hospitals or homes for infants. 
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Volunteers are not reliable. This demand is not always accepted 
by the honor officers of poor relief. The usual pay for these visitors, 
who come from the educated classes, is 800-1200 marks per year, 
with carfare paid. Leipsic has 20 such supervisors, Dresden 3, 
Halle a.S. 4, Berlin (in 1906) 20. 

Results —Tugendreich (op. cit., 428) says that the super- 
visors are interested and reliable; the foster-mothers, usually 
sincere and earnest, are generally women married to men who 
follow a trade. Increased mortality follows frequent changes. 
The best results are obtained where there is only one central 
authority to secure support, legal protection, physical care. The 
care of infants in peril will never be complete until there is an 
unbroken network of consultations throughout the nation, under 
one central direction, with one set of records, so that no infant can 
be secretly removed from supervision and lost from sight. An 
imperial law has been demanded, so that the method may be 
uniform and complete. 

One great advantage of the public and professional guardian- 
ship is that the parents of illegitimate infants are more likely to 
marry and legitimate the child. Even when this cannot be brought 
about, the fathers can be brought to pay for support. This tends 
to foster sexual morality by enforcing responsibility for conse- 
quences. 

In 1905 the office in Leipsic collected 55,000 marks from the 
fathers in large sums, and 125,212 marks in smaller sums by 
voluntary contributions or pledges of wages, without lawsuits. 
Strasburg, from October, 1902, to March, 1905, secured voluntary 
contributions in 81.5 per cent of all cases and in 18.5 per cent the 
complaint was enforced by process. 

The professional or public guardianship exists at Leipsic, 
Frankfort, Halle, Dortmund, Strasburg, Dantsic, Miihlhausen, and 
Colmar. Ziirich was the first Swiss city with a public guardian. 

In Austria the guardianship is usually in the hands of the 
institutions where the child is placed. The right of administra- 
tion is usually enforced only after the child leaves the institution; 
then it is too late to be of value. An exception is found in the 
foundlings’ home of Steiermark in Graz, and that_in: Prague, 
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since the year 1905, where the paternity of the illegitimate infant 
is discovered if possible, and the father is required to perform his 
duty. While the first cost of this method is considerable, the 
sum collected from the parents relieves the poor funds. 

There is a movement to bring all these agencies into federation 
in order to develop the forms of administration, care for cases 
abroad, and secure the desirable legislation. 

Consultations —Guardianship, which is primarily designed to 
supervise economic and legal interests, must always be supple- 
mented by medical supervision, which is well organized in many 
German cities, as Leipsic, Berlin, Colmar, Dresden, Dantsic, 
Hamburg, Halle, Metz, Miihlhausen, and Strasburg. Two agencies 
are indispensable, the physician for foster-children and the lady 
assistants. The physician, in the better systems, is in control of 
the selection and supervision of foster-mothers and of the methods 
of caring for the children. The mother is required, as soon after 
confinement as is safe, to bring her babe to the office of the physician 
where it is weighed, examined, and directions are given. A 
card is made out for each infant and all changes in weight and 
condition are noted. Breast-feeding is urged, where it is possible. 
The mother or foster-mother is thus educated for her task, and the 
consultation (Fiirsorgestelle) becomes a “‘school for mothers.”’ 

A striking proof of the advantage of this method is shown in 
Strasburg. In the year 1901, of the legitimate children 18.1 per 
cent and of the illegitimate nurslings 28.1 per cent died. After 
the city control was introduced, in 1908, 16.4 per cent of the legiti- 
mate children died and 18.3 per cent of the illegitimate; the 
improvement in the case of the latter was more marked than that 
of the former because of the better medical control. 

The inspectors (Awufsichtsdamen) are an essential factor. 
*‘Women, by gift of nature and innate tenderness, are especially 
adapted to this work, and experience teaches that educated and 
trained women can meet the demands of the position’’ (Wiirtz). 
The training can best be given in a hospital for nurslings. The 
mothers and foster-mothers do not always like this careful super- 
vision, and legal authority must sustain the medical directions. 
The nurslings which are concealed from inspection are in the great- 
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est danger, as those placed in the country. ‘Only the creation of 
a unified organization of the entire foster-care system for the empire, 
and with that extension of medical supervision over the whole land, 
can prevent the secret treatment of illegitimate children.” 

It is desirable to have a central bureau for the record of homes 
suitable and available for care of infants. But it does not seem 
wise to accept a foster-home from a general list of licensed persons; 
each case must be carefully inspected with reference to its adapta- 
tion to the particular child. 

The municipal office of Dr. Taube in Leipsic (since 1883) has 
stimulated the establishment of consultations not only for unmar- 
ried mothers but for others. The consultations of Dr. Budin 
(after 1893) had great influence in Germany.’ At first many 
thought it would be enough to provide pure milk for foster-infants; 
but gradually it became clear that the first effort must be directed 
to secure breast-feeding wherever practicable; that milk stations 
are secondary and auxiliary, and that they may even be evil unless 
placed under rigorous and exact medical control. This policy 
includes medical advice, household supervision of nurse and nurs- 
ling, premiums to encourage breast-feeding and help the needy, 
and, in the last resort, provision of pure milk under careful 
supervision. 

The arrangements for the consultation are not different from 
those in use in other countries. The whole aim differs from that 
of a clinic, which is to treat disease, while the consultation is to 
prevent sickness by a thorough control of physical and economic 
conditions and direction of the nurse. 

So far as possible the consultations should be separated from 
poor relief and treated as a school of mothers in the community. 
The wives of self-supporting men should be free to bring their 
infants and avail themselves of the instruction. Such people are 
not yet willing to pay a doctor unless the child is already sick and 
in distress. Many doctors find at best that it is difficult to induce 
mothers to come for advice regularly and long enough to secure 
the best results; and so various substantial inducements must be 
offered. Perhaps some day in the future the expert advice of 

* See my article on French methods, Am. Journal of Sociology, January, 1912. 
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physicians will be appreciated and paid for, to prevent sickness, 
and the introduction of the consultation will quicken this tendency. 


PREMIUMS FOR BREAST-FEEDING 

Specialists in Germany agree that breast-feeding is necessary to 
the best development of the child. Unfortunately it is widely 
neglected and its importance not understood. It has been found 
that many mothers who imagine they cannot furnish milk can 
increase the secretion by prolonged trial under medical direction. 
Not only does natural feeding diminish mortality but increases 
the vigor of the child. Legal compulsion to nurse is not practicable, 
and maternity insurance is still a dream of the future. Meantime 
palliatives offer some relief and experiments are tried. Wiirtz 
mentions (p. 70) the Still- und Milchkasse opened by Siegfried 
Weiss at Vienna in 1905. The women pay certain dues into a fund 
and when the baby comes they receive help. Dr. Alf. Fischer in 
Karlsruhe established a Mutterschutzkasse with the same purpose. 

Charlottenburg gives food to poor pregnant women several 
weeks before confinement. In 1904, 308 expectant mothers were 
aided, at a cost of 4,760 marks. 

Premiums to mothers for breast-feeding is one means of secur- 
ing the desirable result. Berlin pays yearly for this object 80,000 
marks, Charlottenburg 28,000 marks, Leipsic 18,000, Freiburg 
9,000, Karlsruhe 6,000, Strasburg 4,000, Bruchsaal 3,000, etc. The 
condition of receiving the premiums is that the mother present 
herself periodically with her baby for medical advice. The doctor 
pays the premium in money. In some charitable societies the 
money is paid by laymen—a doubtful practice; it should be under 
direct medical control. Thus far the premiums (1 to 6 marks 
per week) have not been large enough to keep mothers from work 
for wages outside the home; but the premiums do prolong the 
time of breast-feeding and of medical control. 

In some places midwives are encouraged by premiums for 
success in inducing mothers to continue natural feeding. Leipsic 
pays out 1,000 marks annually for this purpose. State and munici- 
pal authorities have entered upon the policy of requiring employers 
of married women to provide rooms where mothers may nurse their 
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infants at certain intervals. The commune pays for physician 
and nurses.* 
SUPPLY OF MILK? 

Impure milk is one of the considerable causes of infant mor- 
tality. Various methods of providing pure milk have been put to 
test: sterilizing apparatus and chilling methods. But, whatever 
the method, the poor cannot pay the price; public or private 
charity must intervene; and the danger always lurks at the door 
that people will substitute artificial for natural food; and this is 
so disastrous that many almost question the wisdom of trying to 
furnish cow’s milk. Wiirtz insists that no milk station should be 
opened without strict medical control, and that money is best 
expended on consultations where women are taught and encouraged 
to give nature’s own food. 

Germany has by no means attained perfection in the quality 
of the milk sold in the general market. The pure-food laws of 
Germany and Austria aid to a certain degree, and measures for 
preventing diseases in cattle are helpful. More special laws and 
regulations are left to states and municipalities. In Switzerland 
the cantons control this matter. 

In Germany the standards employed have been summarized 
by Schlossmann: (1) a certain fat content for full milk—z, 3, 
3.5 per cent; it should not be under 3 per cent; (2) a certain 
specific gravity; (3) freedom from dirt; (4) milk to be fresh; 
(5) milk must not curdle in cooking, within 3 hours after purchase; 
(6) the quantity of acid is regulated; (7) temperature is under 
rules; in Breslau milk in the wagon must not be above 20° C. 
Cassel requires immediate reduction after milking to 10° C. Many 
regulations prescribe methods of treating the cow and of milking. 
Cassel requires that all cows shall be kept clean; the udders must 
be washed before milking and the milkers must be clean. The 
cows must be free from tuberculosis and other diseases. 

But it is impossible to carry out these rules in practice. The 
city police does not extend to the country. There is need of 
state and imperial control of the production of milk. Municipal 

* Compare the Italian law cited in my article, Am. Journal of Sociology, November, 1911. 

* Wiirtz, op. cil., 75 ff. 
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monopoly of the business has been proposed by many conserva- 
tive men because this would reduce the price of milk to the poor 
and guarantee pure quality. 


DAY NURSERIES (Krippen) 

The medical requirements in Germany do not differ from those 
of other advanced nations, and the technique is much the same in 
all good institutions. In most German cities créches are supported 
by private charity. Often the ‘Inner Mission”’ is active in this 


field." 
NURSLINGS’ HOMES 


Infants abandoned must have at least temporary care in insti- 
tutions. When the homeless and unmarried mother must go out 
to earn the means of living, or when she is sick, or when she dies, a 
nurslings’ home is needed, with the facilities of an infant hospital. 

In Austrian foundling asylums an infant is received at once 
and inquiry follows after the baby is safe. Austria has only a 
few large institutions, at Vienna, Graz, Prague. In Germany 
there is only one, the Kinderasyl at Charlottenburg. 

Wiirtz and others urge the importance of nurslings’ hospitals 
quite separate from children’s hospitals. The nursling requires 
special arrangements of space, care, and feeding. Infection can 
be avoided only by particular methods of asepsis. Nurses must 
have a special training for such institutions. 

Schlossmann, in order to secure the best air, established a 
forest hospital (Waldsduglingsheilstatte). A floating hospital for 
babies has been planned. 

In the hospitals it has been found that one wet nurse, with her 
own child, can nurse one or more others, especially where mixed 
food is used. Many women can produce three liters of milk a day. 
But even so an adequate supply of wet nurses cannot be found, 
and artificial feeding is introduced. This calls for a special kitchen 
for the preparation of such food. 

The cost of nurses is somewhat reduced by employing intelli- 
gent apprentice nurses at low wages, for a course of three to twelve 
months. 


* Schiifer, Leitfaden der inneren Mission. 
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Weaklings, as those prematurely born with less than 2,000 gr. 
weight, must have special care. Infants with hereditary syphilis 
must be separated from the mother and kept four years in a special 
department of a hospital. 


EXTENSION OF PEDIATRIC INSTRUCTION 


There is complaint from specialists in Germany that provisions 
for study of nurslings and their diseases are not satisfactory. Of 
20 universities only 12 had a children’s clinic, some of them poorly 
equipped. Only in 11 universities was the instructor a pediatrist, 
and most have only a general children’s clinic for teaching. The 
medical examinations in this field are not adequate. 

The situation in Austria is better: all the medical faculties 
have children’s clinics, and examinations in children’s diseases 
are obligatory. In Switzerland there are chairs of pediatrics; 
all except Fribourg have children’s hospitals; but the subject is 
not required in examinations. 

In the academies of Cologne and Diisseldorf there is pediatric 
instruction, but not for young physicians. 

In this connection Wiirtz insists, and with wisdom, that physi- 
cians should study not only pediatrics but also social politics, 
“because the protection of nurslings is not the exclusive domain 
of medicine.’’ The situation here described is rapidly changing 
for the better, and any statement of it is soon out of date. 


POPULARIZING KNOWLEDGE OF CARE OF NURSLINGS 


Germany has a large number of periodicals, scientific and 
popular, which deal with the subject.’ 

To bring all the isolated efforts into harmonious and effective 
co-operation central offices are established.? They collect informa- 
tion, furnished expert advice, give attention to urgent cases, 
influence authorities to correct evils and give subsidies. 


* Zeitschrift fiir Siuglingsfiirsorge; Zeitschrift fiir Sduglingsschuts (since 1909), organ of the 
Kaiserin Viktoria-Haus and of the Deutsche Vereinigung fiir Sduglingsschutz; more popular 
are Blatter fiir Séuglingsfiirsorge, organ for the Bavarian Zentrale fiir Sduglingsfiirsorge; Mutter 
und Kind (in Diisseldorf); Weg (in Prussia). 

*For example: Die Zentrale fiir den Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf. 
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The Tariff in Our Times. By IpA M. TARBELL. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. Pp. ix+375. $1.50. 

Miss Tarbell, who is recognized as an authority on several public 
questions, has been studying the tariff for several years and now gives 
us a most timely volume on that old yet ever new subject. She begins 
with the war tariffs and shows how reluctantly even Republicans 
voted for increases in the duties out of sheer necessity for more revenue. 
But by the time the war was over the people had become accustomed to 
paying taxes many times higher than they were in 1860 and the bene- 
ficiaries of the tariff had become so accustomed to its benefits that there 
was a regular “outbreak of protectionism” and the higher rates con- 
tinued. For ten years and more the advocates of these rates felt it 
necessary to apologize for them and assure the public that they were 
temporary. Then the business man, who had secured what he wanted 
more or less indirectly and had kept himself somewhat in the back- 
ground, came boldly into the open and took charge of the tariff making. 
From that day to this the whole history of tariff making is one of the 
bargaining of the special interests with each other for the plunder of a 
long-suffering public. 

It is not meant by this to imply that Miss Tarbell has indulged in 
scare headlines about the robber barons and plundering plutocrats. 
Far from it. On the contrary she has given us a cool and dispassionate 
account of the tariff making for the last fifty years, an account which is 
little short of exasperating to the patriotic American because of the 
unmitigated selfishness which it reveals in the tariff beneficiaries. A 
friend of the tariff could write a different story and, by omission and 
suppression, set it in a better light. To prove the falsity of Miss Tarbell’s 
account is another matter. 

One of the most merciless chapters in the book is the last, which 
bears the rather innocent-looking heading, “Some Intellectual and 
Moral Aspects of Our Tariff Making.” In this the author shows, with 
example after example, that the tariff has not done what its advocates 
claim for it. Having demonstrated the utterly indefensible character 
of Schedule K, she adds: 

The doctrine of protection as well as common humanity and common-sense 
orders the gradual but steady wiping out of all duties on everything necessary 
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to the health and comfort of the people unless in a reasonable time these duties 
can supply us better and cheaper goods than we can buy in the world market. 
That time passed at least twenty years ago in wool, but Schedule K still stands. 


The utter disregard of facts by the protectionist is laid completely 
bare. Commenting on the remark made by a foreigner that the chief 
obstacle to the making of tin plate in this county was the absence of 
cheap female labor Mr. McKinley said: “We do not have cheap female 
labor here under the protective system, I thank God for that.’”’ On this 
the writer comments: “And yet at that moment in the textile mills of 
New England, of New York, and of Pennsylvania, not only were thou- 
sands of women working ten, eleven, and more hours a day, because 
their labor was cheap, but thousands of children were doing the same.” 

With a merciless marshaling of facts Miss Tarbell once more explodes 
that oft exploded dogma of the protectionists that the American working- 
man gets the benefit of the tariff. After quoting the recent high priest 
of protectionism, Mr. Aldrich, to the effect that “Protective duties are 
levied for the benefit of giving employment to the industries of Americans, 
to our people of the United States and not to foreigners,” she goes into 
the very citadel of the protectionists, Rhode Island, and shows that 86 
per cent of the operatives in that state are foreigners by birth or blood. 
The inefficiency of protection is further demonstrated in the fact that, 
after one hundred years of application, 75 per cent of Rhode Island’s 
population lives in rented houses. At the factory the operative must 
work under insanitary conditions, the situation often being worse than 
in unprotected England. His wages, from $7.25 to $15.34 per week, 
are so low that his wife and children must go to the factory to help solve 
the problem of buying food and paying rent on a wretched tenement. 

This, then, is high protection’s most perfect work—a state of half a million 
people turning out an annual product worth $279,438,000, the laborers in the 
chief industry underpaid, unstable, bent with disease, the average employers 
rich, self-satisfied, and as indifferent to social conditions as so many robber 
barons. It is an industrial oligarchy made by a nation’s beneficence under the 
mistaken notion that it was working out a labor’s paradise. 


The author and publisher probably will be glad to have their atten- 
tion called to the typographical errors on pp. 191 and 203. The use of 
“‘whom” as the subject of a finite verb (p. 321) violates an old rule of 


grammar. 
Davin Y. THOMAS 


UNTVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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Social Forces in American History. By A. M.Stwons. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xiiit+325. $1.50. 

Every history written today must meet successfully two tests if it 
is to be considered a permanent contribution to historical knowledge. 
The method of work must be sound, and the conclusions reached must 
be derived from an exhaustive study of the facts involved. These 
two tests are in reality resolvable into one, since a sound method of work 
includes a knowledge of historical material adequate for the considera- 
tion of the subject treated. 

Social Forces in American History seems to the reviewer to meet 
neither of these tests. It is defective both in plan and in execution. 
It is defective in plan because it assumes a thesis and selects such facts 
as seem to prove this thesis; it does not deduce conclusions after a study 
of the facts. The work shows but an imperfect acquaintance with 
European history and no appreciation of the difficulties involved in 
writing that history; it shows scarcely greater familiarity with the 
fundamental fact that American history cannot be studied apart from 
the history of Europe. The question of suffrage in America, for example, 
cannot be considered apart from the larger subject of the growth of 
democracy in Europe. 

The knowledge of American history at the command of the author 
is equally insufficient for justifying the title of the book. He seems not 
to know that the principle of rotation in elective offices was accepted 
in the colonies long before it was applied to appointive offices; that 
bills of rights were found in the state constitutions and hence the inclu- 
sion of such a measure in the federal constitution had to many seemed 
superfluous; that only one union of the colonies, and this but a partial 
one of four of them, was carried into effect prior to the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation—these are but a few indications of the many 
corrections needed for the personal equation of the author. Even 
technical terms, like “gerrymander” and “disfranchisement” are con- 
stantly used in apparent ignorance of their meaning. 

The author shows no acquaintance with the standard authorities 
on special subjects, as Catterall’s Second Bank of the United States and 
Abbott’s Women in Industry; no discrimination is shown in the use of 
authorities, and works discredited as histories from the very day of their 
publication are cited in support of statements made; the use of text- 
books and of school histories is constantly condemned, yet they are 
quite as frequently cited in the footnotes as they are decried in the 
text; no authority whatever is given for extravagant implications made; 
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anonymous writers are quoted without a question as to their reliability; 
careless, slovenly use is made of one or more of the names or the initials 
of authors, as Gibbins, Niles, Hildreth, von Holst, while Henry Cabot 
Lodge is credited with the Close of the Middle Ages; in several instances 
it has been impossible to identify the article or the book attributed to an 
author; reference to works is made under the names of their editors, not 
of their authors, as in the case of the Cambridge Modern History; the 
same work appears under different titles; references to periodicals are 
sometimes by year and sometimes by volume; dates are contradictory, 
or inaccurate, or dispensed with altogether; the proof-reading has been 
carelessly done; no bibliography is given, and the index is entirely 
inadequate. 

If faulty methods of work are used, it must follow that the conclusions 
reached by them are of questionable value and need not be discussed. 

Hearty agreement with the author will be given to a conclusion of the 
Preface that “the leisure of ten very busy years in the life of one indi- 
vidual is all too short a time in which to trace to their origin the multi- 
tude of forces that have been operating in American history.” It has 
proved to be so in the case of Social Forces in American History. 

Lucy M. SALMON 

PouGHKEEPsEE, N.Y. 

Rest Days: A Sociological Study. By Hutton WEBsTER, Pu.D., 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Nebraska. 
(Reprinted from the University Studies, Lincoln, Neb., Vol. XI. 
Nos. 1-2, January, April, 1911.) Pp. 158. 

We have here another thoroughgoing study by the author of Primi- 
tive Secret Societies. Dr. Webster traces the origin of the Sabbath and 
other similar days of abstinence and quiescence, not to a need of relaxa- 
tion from labor, but to magical belief. “They find their clearest expres- 
sions in the ‘taboos’ or prohibitions first noticed among the natives of 
the South Seas.” Among other interesting observations, Dr. Webster 
points out that the intermission of labor in connection with the belief 
in lucky and unlucky days has operated as a check on human progress. 
Thus, in Esshanti 
there are only a hundred and fifty to a hundred and sixty days in the year 
during which business of any importance can safely be undertaken. In the 
old Roman calendar out of three hundred and fifty-five days, at least a hundred 
and eight were completely nefasti, on which no judicial or political business 
could lawfully be transacted. To what extremes the practice of abstaining 
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from labor at sacred times may extend is further illustrated in Abyssinia, 
where the numerous feasts and fasts are so strictly observed as to render about 
six months of the year prohibited for any kind of employment. 


And similar conditions are pointed out as prevailing among various 
nations. It is interesting to note also the confirmation of Dr. Webster’s 
view in the report of Dr. Caro (Auswanderung und Auswanderungs- 
politik in Oesterreich) that the excessive observance of religious holidays 
is in part responsible for the backward economic conditions in Galicia. 
The peasant observes the Roman as well as the Greek-Catholic holidays, 
and in addition a number of indulgence and dedication days, so that 
in thirty-four departments of Galicia there appear one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty holidays, in twenty-two departments one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and fifty, and in sixteen departments one 


hundred and fifty to two hundred. 
W. I. T. 
One Thousand Homeless Men. By Avice WILLARD SOLENBERGER. 
New York: The Charities Publication Committee, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1911. Pp. xxiv+374. 

One Thousand Homeless Men is a study of the original records in the 
Central District of the (then) Chicago Bureau of Charities of cases 
handled while the author was in charge of that district, undertaken with 
the hope that it might throw some light upon the conditions under which 
the tramp exists, upon the causes of his vagrancy, and upon the results 
of the efforts to reform or reinstate him. And yet “it should be stated 
that this work is not presented as a general treatise on the subject, or 
as a study of the methods of dealing with vagrants in the country, or as 
a solution of the problems involved in their treatment.” 

The author has faithfully described the physical, mental, and moral 
condition of the men as well as the relation of industrial accidents, and 
of seasonal and casual labor to vagrancy. One chapter is given to 
homeless, vagrant, and runaway boys. 

The chief merits of the book are vivid concreteness, consistent regard 
to limits and purpose, and fidelity to facts. It is sympathetic, sane, and 
practical. Mr. Francis H. McLean has most aptly described the 
book in the Foreword: 

Consciously limited as it is in scope, it is accurate in that field. It portrays 
clearly where society has failed, where the individual has failed. Inevitably, 
further light must alter or amend some of her conclusions, but this light must 
come from studies as intensive, as painstakingly accurate as hers. The book 
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is alike valuable to him who has realized the problem and to him who has not. 
It should develop a discerning interest among those who have scarcely thought 
of the homeless man. It should serve as a most useful guide for anyone who is 
seeking to further by whatever means a more normal life for those wandering 
atoms of society. Offering no general panacea, Mrs. Solenberger has yet 
indicated various ways in which progress lies. Her work speaks with the 
convincing and compelling power of truth. 
Tuomas J. RILEY 


La science de la civilisation. Prolégoménes et bases pour la phi- 
losophie de l’histoire et la sociologie. By ERASME DE MAJEWSKI. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1910. 2ded. Pp. iv+352. Fr. 6. 


The author of this work is, we believe, the editor of Wisla (“Vistula”), 
a Polish journal of folklore and anthropology, published at Warsaw. 
The subtitle of his volume indicates that it is intended to furnish an 
introduction to both philosophical and sociological studies. What is 
civilization ? asks the writer, and why has it always been limited both in 
time and space? Do any natural laws underlie the phenomena of 
civilization, phenomena in appearance both arbitrary and fortuitous ? 
How shall we discover the causes of the rise and decline of civilized 
states? The author, however, manifests a greater interest in the prob- 
lems of development than in those of decadence. It is more important, 
he believes, to trace the flowering of the Greek genius than to discover 
the forces which gradually brought about the downfall of Greece. 
Philosophic historians, he holds, have been too much occupied with the 
pathology of societies and have paid insufficient attention to their 
normal embryology and physiology. Such neglect has been partly due 
to the paucity of data relating to the early stages in the life of historic 
peoples. In part, however, an explanation must be found in the prefer- 
ence which historians have ever displayed for the morbid, the abnormal, 
and the adventitious in human affairs. Furthermore, students of the 
past have cared less to describe what was, than to raise paradoxical 
inquiries about what might have been if circumstances had been other 
than they were. But our sociologist’s quarrel with the historian does 
not end here. It is superficial, he urges, nay completely unscientific, 
to conceive of the capricious movement of history under the guiding 
impulse of great men. Individuals, however eminent, are never the 
prime movers of events, but always secondary and subsidiary causes. 
Such considerations as these explain why the sociologist can learn so 
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little from the historian; it is impossible to derive from the enormous 
mass of facts falsely dubbed history, sufficient materials to make pos- 
sible a presentation of the orderly sequences of social life. “‘The his- 
torian, restricted to some details chosen from a thousand others just as 
important, to which, however, he disdains to give any attention, has 
converted what was an accident into a law, has sought for regularities 
in the anomalous, and from a fraction of the truth has aimed to 
reconstruct all truth.” 

Much of this is familiar, if sound, doctrine. American readers will 
probably prefer to M. de Majewski’s somewhat elementary critique, 
such a brilliant discussion of the subject as Professor J. H. Robinson’s 
recent essays.’ As sociology attains an increasingly scientific character 
and as historians become better acquainted with the sociological point 
of view, there is no doubt that well-equipped scholars will devote atten- 
tion to the more general problems which occupy the borderiand between 
history and sociology. A new Vico, or Montesquieu, or Herder, may 
some day give us a really enlightening philosophy of human progress 
and decline. But we do not betieve that the perusal of such works as 
the one under consideration will materially aid their researches. In the 
present state of sociological studies, with a thousand problems still 
unsolved, with a multitude of special] investigations demanding our best 
efforts, with a crying need for intensive work of every variety, one looks 
with suspicion on a sketchy treatise which begins with a disquisition on 
the atom and modern views of matter, passes thence to protoplasm and 
the cell, touches lightly on the analogies between human societies and 
biological organisms, enters on a jaunty discussion of the antiquity of 
man and the emergence of the human type from some anthropoid form, 
and ends with a brief discourse on the essence of civilization. We do 
not mean to imply that on these several subjects M. de Majewski has 
failed to say anything suggestive and interesting. His book, indeed, is 
worth reading by those who have a taste for such comprehensive surveys. 
But we shall not pay our author the compliment of a systematic expo- 
sition of his ideas; in the opinion of the preset reviewer they do not 
rest on that broad induction of anthropological and historical data which 
alone can give a solid basis for sociological inquiries. 


Hutton WEBSTER 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


* “The Relation of History to the Newer Sciences of Man,” and “The Spirit of Conserva- 
tism in the Light of History,” Journal of Philosophy and Scientific Methods, March 16, 1911, 
and May 11, 1911. 
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American Political Ideals. By JOHN Fiske: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1911. Pp. lxxv+196. 

This volume contains the three lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in 1880 and published in 1885, together with an 
address given at Middletown, Conn., in 1900 and an introduction by 
John Spencer Clark. The apparent purpose of the first three lectures is 
to trace the evolution of American political ideals from the early Aryans 
and to show that through their potency the English-speaking peoples 
are destined to become the dominant factors of the world, and the 
efficient protagonists of international peace. The first lecture, entitled 
“The Town Meeting,” gives a rather comprehensive account of the 
development of the principles of local self-government as evidenced 
in the progress of organized society, and reaches the conclusion that 
such principles are indispensable to the development of a strong and 
prosperous people. 

The subject of the second lecture is ‘The Federal Union.”” From 
the time of ancient Athens, the rivalry and incessant warfare between 
independent, adjacent, self-governing groups and the notable efforts at 
confederations are described. The problem of civilization was to 
secure the peace and strength of a unified federation without the sacri- 
fice of self-governing powers. The adoption of the federal constitution, 
with its consolidation of states of widely divergent interests into a 
permanent union where their interrelations are judiciously governed 
like those between individuals, demonstrated the value and pacific 
powers of federalism. In the last lecture of this series, entitled ‘ Mani- 
fest Destiny,” the propositions are made that the prime purpose of 
civilization is the abolition of war; that the preponderance of military 
strength is being gradually concentrated in the most pacific communities; 
that the English-speaking peoples will be able to maintain and increase 
their political and commercial prestige; and that their competition will 
compel European nations to put more capital and labor into industrial 
enterprise and less into preparation for war. This will be possible by 
adopting a federalism like that of the American states in which the com- 
bined force of all will constitute a permanent threat against any state 
that would dare to break the peace. Thus the strength of the most 
powerful nations, impelled by commercial motives, will be engaged in the 
cause of peace. 

The last address in the volume is “The Story of a New England 
Town,” delivered in 1900. It is devoted to the history of Middletown, 
Conn., and is interwoven with abundant references to colonial history 
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and the analysis of the social, economic, and political conditions that 
shaped its development. 

The Introduction contains some biographical data concerning Dr. 
Fiske, analysis of the lectures from a standpoint of literary art, and an 
account of an unfinished address which Dr. Fiske was preparing at the 
time of his death. In this address, which was to have been delivered 
on the occasion of the millenial celebration in honor of King Alfred in 
1901, he intended to amplify his previous position regarding international 
peace, giving special attention to the acquisition of the Philippines and 
the tariff question. 

The addresses are replete with historical illustrations and original 
suggestions. The author views our political ideals as the inevitable 
product of social evolution. The masterly arrangement of his evidence, 
the clear and forceful diction, and the unwavering optimism tend to lead 
the reader to some happy anticipations that are scarcely justified by a 
more critical analysis. Although not always scientific, the volume has 
real value as an example of evolutionary philosophy applied to political 
history. 

ARNOLD B. HALL 

Mapison, WIs. 


The Prevention of Destitution. By SmpNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 


The now famous Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission is 
continued and enforced in this radical yet thoroughly sane series of 
propositions. Relief does not prevent misery or crime; it is an opiate. 
The chief causes of destitution are sickness, inherited weakness, neglect 
of children, sweating, unemployment, insecurity of income. Poor relief, 
whether public or private, does not remove any of these causes; the 
Charity Organization Society and the penal features of the workhouse 
test have failed as truly as indiscriminate almsgiving. Apparently the 
American organizers of charity have come nearer to admitting this 
failure than their English colleagues; certainly of late our National 
Conference has rung the changes on this theme. We are about prepared 
to accept a vigorous policy including measures of public authority which 
will actually prevent sickness and not merely give hospital treatment to 
the destitute; which will require parents to feed and educate their chil- 
dren and help them if they are unable to perform their duty; which will 
make readjustments to avert unemployment and train the unemployable; 
which will segregate feeble-minded girls and women during the child- 
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bearing age and so cut off the reproduction of the unfit. Very impor- 
tant and entirely reasonable is the demand for a complete registration 
of all persons relieved, and a co-ordination of assistance with prevention. 
The older poor law and private charity theories presented no hope for 
the future; this policy of prevention, while it needs elaboration and 
trial to sift out speculative elements, does offer a reasonable program 
for optimism. 

It is hard to understand why the traffic in liquor is handled so tenderly 
in this book, and why medical testimony as to its disastrous effects is 
completely ignored. Every measure proposed by this book would be, 
at least in part, counteracted by the existence of the legalized traffic in 
alcoholic drinks and the social beliefs which sustain it. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


Social Reform and the Constitution. By FRANK J. GoopDNow. New 
York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. 359. 

Professor Goodnow discusses the demands of social reform, govern- 
ment ownership, regulation, and aid; the constitutionality of uniform 
commercial regulation; the power of Congress to charter interstate com- 
merce corporations; the power of Congress over private law; the consti- 
tutionality of political reform, of government regulation and government 
aid. He provides an ample table of cases and analyzes many of them to 
discover the probable direction of future court decisions. He reiterates 
the anxieties and even the impatience of reformers caused by decisions 
of the courts which have blocked progress. This obstructionist attitude 
is ascribed to the fact that legal traditions favor a social philosophy which 
was shaped by conditions in the eighteenth century; conditions of wel- 
fare change, but the judicial mind frequently ignores them and bows 
to precedents. 

The result of this extreme conservatism must be either to paralyze 
progressive movements or lead to revolution. If the courts cannot be 
induced to interpret the Constitution in accordance with the require- 
ments of life in the new age, then the people will gradually strip the 
judicial branch of much of its power and dignity. The movement to 
secure the recall of judges who resist legislatures is an indication of 
what may happen. Congress has much more control over the Supreme 
Court than is commonly supposed. There are other methods of pressure; 
but the author expresses the hope that the judges will be wise in time 
and become familiar enough with the data furnished by the social 
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sciences to modify their decisions in the full light of today rather than 
remain in the twilight of the period when corporations were few and 
small and our problems of a wage-earning group did not exist. The 
author discusses plans of social insurance involving taxation; strangely 
enough he does not discuss that social insurance which does not call for 
taxation but is simply made obligatory on workmen and employers. 
It is the latter form of social insurance which is of chief interest. Ger- 
many makes insurance obligatory, but only a small part of one kind of 
insurance, the subsidies to old-age pensions, rests on taxation. 

The leaders of social reform will find in the pages of this master of 
administrative law encouragement and wise guidance. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


Insurance, Science, and Economics. By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN. 
New York: The Spectator Co., 1911. Pp. 366. $3.00. 


The author is statistician of a great insurance company and recog- 
nized by statisticians and actuaries as a learned, accurate, and reliable 
expert. His book is an able argument for federal control of the insur- 
ance business, as a substitute for the present chaotic condition brought 
about by the attempt to secure control by the separate and contradictory 
action of all the states. The argument is, for the most part, inteiligible 
to laymen and is convincing. Each chapter is crowded with historical 
evidence that insurance is an essential factor in commerce. Incidentally 
the author brings out from a vast mass of hitherto unexplored sources 
the elements of his demonstration. To prove that federal control is 
easy, sure, and economical the German system of judicial and adminis- 
trative supervision and control is described. At the end of each division 
is a bibliography which for a century to come will make all students 
of insurance, debtors to the erudite compiler. 

The conclusion may here be restated: 

The conclusion that insurance is an element of commerce or an instru- 
mentality thereof is fundamental to all efforts to broaden the scope of insurance 
law and legislation by making the interstate transactions of American insurance 
companies subject to federal supervision and control. . . . . It is true that the 
United States Supreme Court has repeatedly held that insurance policies are 
not transactions in commerce, but the cases which have come before the court 
have never involved the momentous issue of declaring an act of Congress 
providing for federal regulation of insurance companies transacting an interstate 
business null and void. 
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The Supreme Court has shown a willingness to reverse or modify 
former decisions when there is adequate proof that the physical, economic, 
and moral interests of the nation demand such reversal. This book 
might serve as a brief for a reconsideration of the former decisions. 

Closely related to federal supervision is the question of excessive 
taxation of premium receipts of insurance companies and other sources 
of income. The author seems to make plain that if the present ideas of 
taxation prevail for some time the insurance companies will be unable 
to meet the claims of the policy-holders—-a national calamity. No other 
country taxes insurance at the rate known in some states of the Union. 
Materials for a sound judgment in this vital question are furnished in 
abundance. 

Mr. Hoffman is not an advocate of compulsory social insurance for 
workingmen (p. 71), and many of us think his treatment of this subject 
is rather “stepmotherly.” But (on p. 285) he states the fundamental 
reason for social insurance in admirably clear fashion. He says that life 
insurance is the 
only effective method of combining the value of systematic savings with the 
benefits resulting from the principle of association through which adequate 
protection is secured against inevitable losses which would otherwise fall 
heavily upon the individual and the state. The insured population, as a class, 
represent, therefore, a much more worthy and socially effective body of citizens 
than the uninsured, since the former are very much less liable to require state 
aid in poverty and support for widows, orphans, and the aged. In proportion 
as society advances the social duty of providing against the financial conse- 
quences of the uncertainty of life through insurance becomes more generally 
recognized, until the duty of insurance has become accepted as a universal 
principle of right conduct in the relation of the individual to society throughout 
the civilized world. 


When the civilized world came to believe that education was morally 
obligatory it was enforced by compulsory school laws, and facilities were 
provided to make obedience possible. The logic of the citation leads 
straight to obligatory measures for insurance of all wage-earners against 
loss of income by sickness, accident, invalidism, old age, unemployment, 
and death. Germany, whose example is cited by the author, first 
accepted this logic and acted on it. Other nations follow; with the 
United States moving slowly and reluctantly in the rear, kept back by 
an individualistic theory long since dead in morality and in business. 


C. R. HENDERSON 
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Social Pathology. By SAmMuEL GeorGE SmitH, Pu.D., LL.D., 
University of Minnesota. New York: Macmillan, t1or1t. 
Pp. vi+380. 

The reviewer confesses that when he picked up this work it was 
with anticipation of its inadequacy—how could the field of social pathol- 
ogy be covered in one moderate-sized volume? The Table of Contents 
mentions the development of institutions; the relation of poverty to 
economics, labor, the church, the city, the individual, the family, and 
to private charity. Then conduct, and particularly crime, is considered 
in its relation to economics and psychology. The insane, the feeble- 
minded, the blind, and the deaf have in their turn a chapter each. 
Other social failures, such as suicide, prostitution, and drunkenness, 
are cursorily reviewed. At several points treatment, including eugenics, 
is gone into and the work winds up with a collection of social statistics. 
One has reasons to feel at first sight that the covers of the work may be 
strained. 

Yet in delving into the text one gets an impression of directness, 
concentration, good proportion, and straightforwardness of diction that 
is very satisfactory. The work is an introductory manual or outline, 
intended as such and meeting well its own aims. Its statements are 
well balanced, as well as terse, and it is packed full of facts, which, if 
they are as correctly stated as the ones with which the reviewer is 
familiar, are trustworthy. 

The value of the work is not quite so clear as the masterfulness of the 
way in which it is treated. To sit down and read it, seems like cram- 
ming for an examination. It may be that breadth of vision will be 
obtained from its use, and it may be that it will be found useful for class- 
room purposes. But, after all, social questions—most of them—are 
rich in pros and cons and unsettled fundamental problems, and a mere 
concise statement of many facts will, to good students, prove quite 
unsatisfactory. One of the chief values of the study of sociology, as 
well as of economics, is the arousing of active, argumentative thought. 
Satisfactory pabulum for such mental processes is hardly to be found in 
a manual of this kind. However, since the author specifically does not 
attempt to furnish anything except points of view, perhaps it is only 
necessary to call attention to his delimitations. 

One finds in the book a certain number of statements which are 
unsatisfactory and some of which would undoubtedly be willingly 
changed by the author. For instance, in the Preface we note; “ Physi- 
cal measurements, physical diagnosis, psychopathic laboratories, and 
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the slaughter of the unfit are efforts in the wrong direction.” Surely 
this must be a misprint or a slip of the pen, for elsewhere the author 
repeatedly and very favorably dwells on the work that is being done by 
physicians and psychologists along just these lines in connection with 
the study of crime, insanity, feeble-mindedness, and so on. One also 
might take exception to his statement that the indications are that most 
children are well born; being afterward ruined by physical accident or 
disease or by social failures. He seems to have confounded the observa- 
tion that children, for the most part, when born do not present any 
discoverable blemishes with the conclusion that they are ipso facto 
necessarily well born. Not even Dr. Chapin, whom he elsewhere quotes, 
would be willing to acknowledge this, since the meaning of the term 
‘good heredity” implies biological and psychological potentialities which 
may show later during the developmental period just as much as the 
physical appearances at birth when individuals differ in apparent abili- 
ties so little from each other. And altogether, without at all declaring 
a brief for the heredity specialists, one would hardly want, in the face 
of the recently accumulated data on the subject, easily to accede to 
Smith’s contention that the doctrine of heredity has been largely over- 
worked. One must feel that the time is not yet ripe for deciding this 
question. Some other generalizations, particularly in the preface, are 
open to critical questioning. 

The author stands all through pretty strongly for the predominance 
of the influence of environment and for the importance of psychical 
processes. This is specifically expressed for instance, in the statement 
that the so-called recidivists are not those who have been born to crime, 
but are, on the contrary, those who have been treated by the retributive 
methods. His chapters on crime elaborate this idea and are for the 
most part particularly good. 

One feels keenly that the author in the presentation of such a manual 
should have guided the student directly up to a fuller consideration of 
all of the special topics. Anyone who enters this field could hardly 
be satisfied with the mere study of outlines—at least some topics of 
special interest must for any sort of intellectual satisfaction, be more 
thoroughly considered. To this end it would have been well to have 
referred discriminatingly to the fuller works and special discussions. 
This has frequently been done in manuals on other subjects and has 
proven a most helpful plan. We find at the end of this volume a hodge- 
podge bibliography, which the author at once confesses mentions works 
of very unequal value; the inequality, however, not being indicated. 
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A great service might have been rendered by a discriminating reference 
at the end of every chapter. A future edition might well be improved 


by this important addition. 
HEALY 
CHICAGO 


The Socialist Movement. By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. New 
York. Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. xiii+256. 

The book consists of four parts: (1) “Socialist Evolution”; being 
a discussion of individualistic and socialistic tendencies in politics, 
economics, and industry. (2) “Socialist Criticism”; being a recital of 
the usual imputations, strictures, and charges against capitalism. (3) 
“Socialist Construction”; being a good exposition of what socialism 
is not, of the immediate demands of socialism, and of the socialist state. 
(4) “The Socialist Movement”; being a short account of the movement 
including the Utopians, Marxians, and the German, French, Italian, 
Belgian, and American parties. 

Whatever the author did he did well. The argument lacks the rigor 
and vigor of the Marxian, becoming at many points so mild as hardly to 
be distinguished from a plan of meliorism which seeks not to overthrow 
the fundamental institutions but to improve them. The method of 
revolution, economic determinism, class struggle, the abolition of all 
private property are alike read out of court as not essential to or repre- 
sentative of genuine modern socialism. 

The author has packed much into the small compass of the volume. 
He has taken such reasonable positions on most points that he will not 
antagonize those who differ from him in belief but will invite them to 
“come and reason together.”” I heartily commend the book to Socialists 


and non-Socialists alike. 
T. J. Riey 


““Obscene”’ Literature and Constitutional Law. A Forensic Defense 
of the Freedom of the Press. By THEODORE SCHROEDER. 
New York, Privately printed, 1911. Pp. 439. 

The problem of obscenity under the law is important and difficult, 
and a scholarly and dispassionate discussion of it would be welcomed. 
The tone of the present treatise, however, displays a want of judicial 
temper and sometimes a want of dignity. Such phrases as “I cannot 
for the life of me conceive,’’ or “pee-wee clerk,” or “the varied intellec- 
tual wabblings of the United States courts” are in doubtful taste. 
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Moreover, the author is so diffuse in his exposition that few readers 
will have the patience to examine his arguments with minuteness. 

The difficulty with the subject is to reconcile the legitimate claims 
of science, art, literature, and social agitation with the claims of decency. 
It is futile to insist upon the freedom of the press, since such freedom 
cannot be conceived of without some limitations. The real question is 
whether there is an objective standard by which a court can control a 
jury, or an appellate court can control a lower court. The efforts of 
any writer upon the subject should be directed toward the ascertain- 
ment of such a standard. In a matter which is so much dependent 
upon convention it is doubtful whether a standard other than that of 
the most enlightened public sentiment is possible. The impartial 
observer will concede that, generally speaking, public opinion in this 
country draws the line in a tolerably satisfactory manner between that 
which is permissible in public discussion and performance and that which 
is not. If we err somewhat in the direction of intolerance, France and 
Germany err more seriously in the direction of license, and the general 
results are, on the whole, in our favor. It is undeniable that official 
and even judicial errors occur; it is only necessary to refer to the egre- 
gious blunder of the post-office department officials—tardily corrected— 
of shutting out from the mails the report of the Chicago Vice Commis- 
sion. Such blunders or miscarriages of justice may well be denounced 
or ridiculed. But the criticism will be more effective if not accompanied 
by excessive or untenable pleas for license. 

Mr. Schroeder does not discuss the question whether the power over 
the post-office is properly exercised by dealing with the contents of mail 
matter by way of criminal punishment. Were the question an open one 
it might be contended that the interference of the federal government 
is a usurpation of power. But it is useless to find fault with an accom- 
plished extension of jurisdiction which is indorsed by public opinion. 
It is, however, more than questionable whether the act of July 1, 1902, 
punishing the placing of indecent pictures, etc., with packages of ciga- 
rettes, can be sustained as valid legislation under the powers of Congress. 

The author contends that in the absence of definite objective criteria 
the denunciation of obscenity as a crime is so vague and indefinite as to 
amount to a violation of due process of law. Unless the author is 
prepared to furnish such criteria the argument amounts to saying that 
obscenity, because its test is somewhat elusive, cannot be dealt with at 
all criminally, and we are not prepared to accept this conclusion. 

There is one real weakness in the present law which Mr. Schroeder 
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might have attacked with some hope of finding the support of the legal 
profession, and that is the prevailing method of disposing of the question 
whether matter should be admitted into or excluded from the mails. 
It is contrary to principle to leave what is after all a question of right to 
the practically final decision of an administrative official; practically 
final because the resort to the courts is precarious and offers no guaranty 
of independent review. Here, as in other matters left to the discre- 
tion of the department in Washington, the law should provide a method 
of review with at least some of the guaranties of impartiality and judicial 
spirit. 
ERNST FREUND 
Charity and Social Life. A Short Study of Religious and Social 
Thought in Relation to Charitable Methods and Institutions. 
By C.S.Locn. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xii+496. 
$2 net. 

In the words of the Preface, “this book is for the most part a reprint 
of an article on ‘Charity and Charities’ which was first published in 
1902 in the supplementary volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
Inasmuch as the same article appears in the latest edition of the great 
British reference work, the views and conclusions of the volume in hand 
will reach a much wider audience than the book itself. 

Essentially the work is a history and a collection of precepts. It 
presents in outline the doctrines, methods, and results of charity, from 
the earliest known times to the latest, together with the author’s ideas 
concerning sound doctrines and efficient methods. Both the historical 
and the didactic parts have been written with especial reference to social 
considerations. In his historical discussion the author treats of the 
bearing of social thought and action, whether civil, ethical, or religious, 
upon charitable thought and action; and of the effect of charitable actions, 
theories, methods, and institutions upon social welfare and social progress. 
When he endeavors to formulate correct statements of theory and 
method, he likewise lays particular stress upon the capacities and needs 
of society. The principal topics dealt with are: the primitive pagans, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Hebrews, the early Christians, the parish 
organization ancient and modern, mediaeval and modern endowments, 
monasticism, feudalism, the guilds, mediaeval revision of theory, the 
Reformation, the Poor Law, voluntary charity immediately after the 
enactment of that measure, the progress of charitable thought in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the relation of charity to sociology 
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and economics, present-day charity organization, problems, and methods, 
and finally a chapter on the famous Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law. While the author’s review of pre-Reformation times 
covers Europe generally, his discussion of subsequent conditions is 
confined almost entirely to England. 

The author’s conception of charity is broad and elevated. It 
means “‘a disciplined and habitual mood in which the mind is considerate 
of the welfare of others individually and generally, and devises what is 
for their real good, and in which the intelligence and the will strive to 
fulfil the mind’s purpose. ... . If the world were so poor that no one 
could make a gift, or so wealthy that no one needed it, charity—the 
charity of life and of deeds—would remain” (p. 4). No less sound and 
fundamental is his view of the place of the family in the history of 
charity: ‘The test of progress or decadence appears to be the condition 
of the family” (p. 7). Excellent also is his general principle regarding 
the aim of charitable relief: “To prevent distress, charity has for its 
further object to preserve and develop the manhood and womanhood of 
individuals and their self-maintenance in and through the family; and 
any form of state intervention is approved or disapproved by the same 
standard”’ (p. 352). No exception can be taken to this statement of 
correct method: “The method of treatment requires that cases of 
distress—applications for assistance—should be dealt with individually 
and thoroughly” (p. 444). In the historical part his enumeration of 
the various types, forms, and theories of charity is fairly complete, and 
his judgments of pre-Christian charity and of the English Poor Law 
seem to be accurate and discriminating. 

Nevertheless, the two main and distinctive conclusions of the book 
are antiquated and unconvincing. They may be formulated thus: 
first, the greater part of the charitable relief provided by the Christian 
church down to the end of the Middle Ages was misdirected and socially 
harmful, owing to wrong motives and bad methods; second, since by 
far the larger part of distress is due to individual rather than social 
causes, state relief of any entire class, whether by old-age pensions, the 
feeding of school children, or minimum-wage laws, is individually and 
socially injurious. The considerations, influences, and prepossessions 
which have produced these two conclusions are to a great extent the same, 
namely, inadequate knowledge of some facts, and a one-sided view of 
others; and excessive emphasis upon the evil of liberal schemes of relief, 
and upon the value of individual treatment. 

With regard to the historical conclusion, the author seems to arrive 
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at it mainly from his consideration of the supernatural motive that was 
so prominently placed before Christians. He seems to think that the 
average Christian regarded the act of giving as morally good, independ- 
ently of its effect upon the recipient. “Hence endless failure in spite of 
some success” (p. 203; cf. pp. 202-9, 216, and passim). Both the 
premise and the conclusion involve questions of fact, yet the author 
adduces no adequate basis of fact, nor cites any authority either con- 
temporary with or subsequent to the times that he is discussing. Now, 
the facts of the situation are: first, no Christian authority ever taught 
that the heavenly reward promised by Christ to those who assisted the 
neighbor (Matt. 25: 34-40) could be obtained through almsgiving which 
was harmful to the person receiving the gift, or which took no thought of 
results; second, from the beginning the Christian teachers and pastors 
insisted upon the duty of investigation in charitable giving, as may be 
seen in the Didache, which was written at the end of the first century; in 
the writings of Basil, Ambrose, Jerome, Chrysostom; and in the decrees 
of numerous church councils. In the words of Professor Ashley, “it 
is not difficult to adduce a long catena of passages from the Fathers and 
from the canons of councils, which declare in the most explicit fashion the 
duty of investigation. ... . It must be allowed that so far as the theory 
of almsgiving is concerned, the mediaeval church was free from the fault 
that has been attributed to it” (English Economic History, Il, 315, 316). 
In the third place, the proportion of unwise giving varied widely during 
the different periods of pre-Reformation history. For the first six 
centuries of the Christian era the relief of the poor was probably attended 
by fewer abuses and misuses than during any subsequent period down to 
the present. In the seventh and the eighth centuries there was a con- 
siderable decline, which was checked by the reorganization of charitable 
activity under Charlemagne; at the end of the ninth century there 
began another period of disorganization which continued for about two 
hundred years; from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, inclusive, the 
poor were as a rule very well cared for, but there was a considerable 
amount of indiscriminate giving, and unwise charity generally. Neither 
in this nor in any preceding period, however, were the shortcomings in 
this respect so great as to deserve the sweeping condemnation which Mr. 
Loch passes upon the entire sixteen centuries: “endless failure in spite of 
some success.” Possibly he has, like so many others, been misled by 
the unsupported generalizations of Emminghaus. Had he been more 
fully acquainted with the works of Ratzinger, Ehrle, Lallemand, and 
Uhlhorn, he would have found it impossible to write this amazing 


sentence. 
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If he had been satisfied with the statement that the duty of investi- 
gating cases that seemed to call for relief was less strongly emphasized 
before the Reformation than in these days of organized charity, he would 
have been on safe and easily established ground. Almost all the 
preachers of and writers on charity of the former period were more 
intent upon inducing men to give generously than upon warning them 
against unwise giving. On the whole their policy was, comparatively 
speaking, justified by the results. During the mediaeval period, the 
amount of unrelieved want was, relatively to the resources and standards 
of living then prevailing, less than it has been at any time since. Ample 
proof of this assertion may be found in the pages of any first-class 
economic historian. Nor is there anything in Mr. Loch’s volume 
to show that the proportionally greater amount of existing poverty 
is a smaller social evil than the proportionally greater amount of 
indiscriminate charity in the Middle Ages. 

Passing over this almost complete failure to understand the monastic 
attitude toward life and charity (pp. 230-33), his equally remarkable 
misunderstanding of the mediaeval view of the family, his ostensibly 
fundamental but really superficial generalizations in the chapter entitled 
‘Mediaeval Revision of the Theory of Charity,” we take note of one 
other pronouncement of the author in the domain of history. It will 
help to show how his historical and his theoretical judgments spring 
in part from a common source. By far the most distinctive and most 
fruitful social doctrine of Christianity is that which declares that the 
owner of property holds his goods in trust for God and his fellows, and 
is morally bound to devote all that is “superfluous” (all that is not 
required to meet his own reasonable wants) to the needs of his neighbor. 
More than any other influence this doctrine has diminished selfishness, 
and promoted the conception of wealth as a social possession and a 
social responsibility. Yet Mr. Loch merely mentions it, and then only 
to condemn it. “The distribution of all ‘superfluous’ income in the 
the form of alms would have the effect of a huge endowment, and would 
stereotype ‘the poor’ as a permanent and unprogressive class” (p. 261). 
Now the doctrine in question never restricted the giving of superfluous 
goods to the form of alms; it comprehended every kind of distribution 
that might be beneficial to one’s fellows. Hence it included educational, 
religious, and civic disbursements, as well as those for immediate material 
relief. If the present possessors of superfluous goods could all be induced 
to dispose of them intelligently in all these ways, the problem of poverty 
would be much nearer to a solution than it is likely to be for some time 
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to come. In the presence of the gain in social and brotherly feeling and 
intelligence which such action on the part of the propertied classes 
would imply, we could regard with entire complacency the results of 
that “huge endowmnent” which is so greatly feared by the author. 
He is so impressed by his knowledge of the evils often attendant upon 
large schemes of beneficent work that be underestimates the evil of 
existing poverty, and overestimates the sufficiency of individual remedies. 

This brings us to the second of the two antiquated and unconvincing 
conclusions noted above, namely, that state relief of any entire class is 
bad, and consequently that the English old-age pensions and minimum- 
wage laws are to be condemned. By way of attempting to prove these 
propositions he points out the demoralizing effects of the Annona civica 
of Greece and Rome, and of the English Poor Law previous to 1834 
(pp. 308, 315, 350, 364-06, 392, 408, 414, 415, and passim). Moreover, 
the intervention of the state is unnecessary. In common with the other 
leaders of the London Charity Organization Society, he assumes “that 
the conditions of our social and industrial system are satisfactory 
enough, and that when failure occurs the fault is to be found not in the 
circumstances but in the character of the person who fails” (Philan- 
thropy and the State, by B. Kirkman Bray, p. 115). That this quotation 
from another high English authority on charity correctly represents 
the position of Mr. Loch is abundantly shown from the pages of the 
volume before us. Hence he maintains that if the individual character 
be properly strengthened wages are in almost all cases sufficient to pro- 
vide adequately for present needs, and to make payments for insurance 
against sickness, unemployment, and old age (pp. 354, 386, 387, 468-73, 
and elsewhere). The minority who fail to accomplish this must appar- 
ently be allowed to “pass down along the road to destitution”; for 
“destitution cannot disappear”’ (p. 393). 

Without attempting to characterize the view or the viewpoint sug- 
gested in the last sentence, let us examine the author’s contentions con- 
cerning individual responsibility for distress, and individual capacity 
for self-help. The former is well called by Mr. Gray, “the fundamental 
error of the Charity Organization Society” (loc. cit.). It not only leads 
him to overestimate the power of recuperation in the average individual, 
but apparently makes him hopelessly blind to the plainest facts of 
industrial and social life. According to the estimate of Professor 
Bowley, 32 per cent of the men employed in regular occupations in the 
United Kingdom receive less than twenty-five shillings a week; yet Mr. 
Rowntree declares that twenty-three shillings and eight pence is the 
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absolute minimum upon which a family of five “‘can be maintained in a 
state of physical efficiency” (Contemporary Review, October, 1911, 
pp. 453-55). The figures of Professor Bowley do not include the 
hundreds of thousands of irregularly employed workers, whose rates of 
wages are much lower. Here, then, we see 32 per cent of the regularly 
employed laborers getting wages which leave them almost nothing 
“for sick clubs or trade unions, or beer or tobacco, or amusements or 
newspapers, or trams or traveling, or writing materials or stamps; 
and if an evening paper is bought, or the children have coppers given 
them to go and see the moving pictures, physical efficiency suffers.” 
It is physically impossible for them to contribute those payments for 
insurance which Mr. Loch so blithely declares that the majority of both 
skilled and unskilled laborers are able to meet (p. 468). How does he 
deal with such statistics of wages as those we are now discussing ? 
Apparently by the simple method of evasion. Not the amount of means, 
but the use of them relatively to station in life, is the important thing, he 
informs us (p. 386). “Everywhere one may see people of similar means 
living under similar conditions, some successfully and usefully, some with 
failure and social inutility’’ (p. 387). Because some persons are in 
distress through misuse of resources, and because others are able to keep 
out of distress through individual effort despite their lack of adequate 
resources, it follows that a/l who are in poverty are there by their own 
fault, and remain there for the same reason. To apply the words of that 
keen observer and analyst, John A. Hobson, who is speaking of the 
Charity Organization Society leader generally: ‘‘He does not reason 
to this judgment, but, with infantile simplicity, assumes it” (The 
Crisis of Liberalism,” p. 205. The entire chapter from which this sen- 
tence is quoted is a severe but just criticism of Mr. Loch and his col- 
laborators). The author admits, by implication at least, that some 
distress is due wholly or chiefly to economic causes, but, instead of deal- 
ing with this point in any systematic way, he places such emphasis upon 
the individual causes as to suggest that the latter only are deserving of 
practical consideration (pp. 474, 475, and elsewhere). 

American authorities on organized charity have long since discarded, 
if they ever held, this preposterous individualist theory. While they 
insist quite as strongly as their English brethren upon the study of 
facts, they are much more thorough and scientific in their conception 
of facts that are pertinent. They take into account not only the facts 
of the individual “case,” but also those “larger social and economic 
facts”’ which, in the words of Hobson, “‘do not come within the ken of 
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the [English] Charity Organization Society” (op. cit., p. 206). Their 
attitude is well stated in the words of Dr. Devine: “If I have rightly 
conceived the dominant idea of the modern philanthropy it is embodied 
in the determination to seek out and to strike effectively at those 
organized forces of evil, those particular causes of dependence and intoler- 
able living conditions which are beyond the control of the individuals 
whom they injure and whom they too often destroy. Other tasks for 
other ages. This be the glory of ours, that the social causes of depend- 
ence shall be destroyed’’ (Presidential Address at the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, May, 1906). 

The leaders in the American movement realize that social causes 
are frequently primary, and must, therefore, be dealt with specifically. 
In their view, even perfect individual character cannot protect itself 
against destitution in the absence of sufficient material resources, or 
in the presence of working and living conditions which are destructive 
of energy and health. They demand that amount of social protection 
which industrial facts show to be an irreducible minimum. This means 
a minimum wage (fixed by law if necessary) sufficient for health, working 
efficiency, and adequate insurance, together with a reasonable minimum 
of protection in the matter of safety, sanitation, hours and kind of labor, 
and other conditions of employment. And the minimum is to be 
determined by the needs and capacities of the average person, the 
majority of persons, not the exceptional person. This minimum is not 
a merely abstract conception. It represents a definite range of social 
facts which are so susceptible of measurement and statement as a hun- 
dred other groups of social facts. Among the charity workers of America 
this situation is squarely faced. There is no attempt at evasion, neither 
by intimating that the concept of a minimum is artificial and useless, 
nor by diverting the attention to those exceptional individuals who can 
get along on less than the currently stated minimum. If the average 
Englishman cannot support a family and provide for the future on less 
than thirty shillings a week, why, he cannot do so, and the appeal to 
the case of the exceptional man becomes irrelevant and impertinent. 
Suppose that through the alchemy of his “individual treatment” 
Mr. Loch were able tomorrow to lift all the poverty-stricken persons of his 
country into a condition of physical and moral efficiency: the social 
arrangements denoted by the low rates of wages quoted above would 
within a very short time reduce this group or some other group into the 
same old poverty and the same old physical and moral inefficiency. 
In a word, social causes must be met by social means, and individual 
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causes by individual means. When the social causes have all been 
removed, when the irreducible minimum of living and working conditions 
has been established everywhere, then all the cases of distress will 
properly be treated as due to individual fault or individual misfortune, 
and as curable by individual remedies. Until that day arrives, men who 
see “through shams and shows into the heart of things”’ will reject both 
the interpretation of facts and the recommendation of methods put 
forward in Mr. Loch’s volume. 

One final observation. Mr. Hobson reminds us that “the philosophy 
which finds the only momentum of social reform in the moral energy of 
the individual members of the masses is just that smart sophistry 
which the secret self-interest of the comfortable classes has always been 
weaving in order to avoid impertinent and inconvenient searching into 
the foundations of social inequality” (op. cit., p. 216). While Mr. Loch 
advocates this individualist theory because he believes in it him- 
self, his writings are undoubtedly very pleasing to all the beneficiaries 
of existing social abuses. When he intimates that to abolish starvation- 
wages by law would be “to transfer the wealth of one class to another” 
(p. 387), he is no doubt convincing to all who hold that the present 
distributive system can do no wrong. Like Malthusianism, this indi- 
vidualist theory of poverty has derived much of its vogue from the fact 
that it “tended to relieve the rich and powerful of responsibility for the 
condition of the working classes, by showing that the latter had chiefly 
themselves to blame, and not either the negligence of their superiors or 
the institutions of the country” (Ingram, A History of Political Economy, 
p. 121). But it no longer wins the assent either of the masses or of 
any considerable proportion of disinterested persons. It is hopelessly 


bankrupt and discredited. 
Joun A. RYAN 


The Educational Views and Influence of DeWitt Clinton. By 
Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, 1911. 
Pp. 157. $1.50. 

This work is significant as an intensive study from original docu- 
ments, many of which are in manuscript form, of one important phase 
of the development of American education during the first part of the 
nineteenth century. DeWitt Clinton’s many-sided social activity 
included as one of its important phases an energetic participation in 
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the practical organization of new types of schools which were instituted 
to meet the social needs of the American democratic conditions, and 
especially those conditions as they prevailed in New York City. The 
lack of any effective provision for public education in New York at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and the active interest taken in 
its improvement by men who were prominent at the same time in other 
social movements of the day, make the account of these early develop- 
ments of interest to the general reader. 

About one-third of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s dissertation is devoted to a 
description of educational conditions in New York at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The remaining two-thirds is devoted to DeWitt 
Clinton’s views and influence. The author claims that his study 
“establishes, he believes, the claim that Clinton should be ranked with 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard in a trinity of educational leadership 
in the United States.” 

The contents of the last two-thirds of the book are well stated in 
the following summary of Clinton’s achievements by the author: 

Clinton was directly or indirectly responsible for the first step, and several 
succeeding ones, in the direction of free public schools in New York City; 
the initiation and tremendously rapid and beneficent growth of the Lan- 
casterian [monitorial instruction] system; the initiation of the movement for 
professional training of teachers of New York state; the passage of the first 
act in which the education of women was promoted by the patronage of govern- 
ment; the beginning of infant schools; the organization and growth of the 
State Library during the first decade of its existence, fathering the idea of 
school district libraries, and encouraging apprentice libraries; the introduc- 
tion or extension or both of the less formal educational agencies, such as 
learned societies and lyceums of natural history; the extension of the oppor- 
tunity for education to the deaf and dumb and other special classes; the con- 
struction of a system of juvenile reformation; and the promotion of medical, 
agricultural, and technical education or a scientific basis. 


S. CHESTER PARKER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BOOK NOTICE 


The Social Engineer. By Epwin L. Earp. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1911 

The author’s purpose is stated to be to provide Bible classes and associations of 
young men with a textbook on social studies and socia! service. While it is impossible 
to give thorough treatment in a single volume to the many subjects outlined in the 
chapter headings, the ordinary reader will receive many suggestions about oppor- 
tunities of usefulness which will stimulate interest and effort. 
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Kapitalismus und Kriegsrecht—-No domain of jurisprudence exhibits 
more strikingly the influence of capitalism than that of international law. The 
political control of the bourgeoisie began with the shifting of the military burden to the 
“property” of the proletariat by means of indirect taxes. International law pro- 
tects the private property of the bourgeoisie and the defenseless non-combatant in 
international warfare but permits the pillage of natives in colonial conflict and the 
massacre of the weaponless revolutionist at home. The hypocrisy of the capitalistic 
efforts for the humanizing of warfare is shown by the persistence of privateering in 
naval warfare and by the quantitative and qualitative increase in the losses in modern 
battles. The substitution of a peaceful civilization for the “humane” warfare of 
capitalistic lies, will be the achievement of the modern proletariat —Joseph Strosser, 
Neue Zeit (supplement), December 1, rgrt. . W. B. 


Umfang und System der Invaliden- und Altersversicherung nach der 
ésterreichischen Sozialversicherungsvorlage.—The bill introduced in the Aus- 
trian parliament for the extension of invalidity and old-age insurance to practically 
all workingmen and small employers follows the compulsory German system of social 
insurance, with its gradations of premiums and benefits in proportion to income. 
For both the agricultural and industrial wage-earning classes this plan is preferable 
to the voluntary systems of England, France, and Belgium, but because of exclusion 
from the invalidity benefits and because of the increased costs of administration 
necessitated by collection of premiums from individuals, the insurance of small employ- 
ers and independent workingmen should be completely separated from workingmen’s 
insurance and placed on a voluntary basis, with state subvention.—Dr. Franz Schmitt, 
Zeitschrift fir Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung. V. Heft, 1911. 

E. W. B. 


L’echange, phénoméne fondamental de l'association humaine.—Exchange, 
economic, mental, and social, is the characteristic of every human group; it implies 
division of labor and function, and as this is extended, exchange and the group itself 
are extended. This extension of exchange, not conquest, is the basis of the state. It 
is in the regulation of the various phenomena of exchange that law and the entire 
judicial system grows up; and it is in the pushing-out of the seekers of wealth or of 
adventure or of knowledge that exchange is extended and the narrow limits of the state 
broken down. So the confederation of Europe is growing under our very eyes. The 
nation itself is bounded by the limits of linguistic and intellectual exchange, but like 
every other group the nation is unstable, susceptible of change as customs, language, 
intellectual life are modified by the extension of exchange with other groups.—J. 
Novicow, Revue internationale de sociologie, 1911. A. BD. 


Quelques conséquences de progrés des moyens de communication.— 
The development of means of transportation and communication, in extent, in 
speed, in volume, and in economies, has effected changes in the character of products 
shipped, development of commercial speculation, the general leveling of prices within 
a given country and in the world-market, the growth of cities, the enlarging possi- 
bilities of agriculture, the peopling and civilization of distant parts of the world, and 
the widening of the mental and social horizon. E. Levasseur, Revue des sciences 
politique, September—October, A. D 


La dépopulation des campagnes. —The depopulation of the rural districts 
is not a question of birth-rate but of cityward movement, and is strictly an economic 
problem; it is a question for the state “of knowing how to organize a nation for work.” 
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In going to the city, men are seeking wages; similarly in leaving the city, people are 
answering the call of better wages. The movement has been so great in France that 
there has resulted a strong immigration of Italian and Belgian agricultural laborers to 
fill the places left by the emigrants from rural districts. This emigration would be 
checked by the development of intensive agriculture and the accompanying increase 
in income to the agricuiturist.—Francois Bernard, Journal des économistes, November, 
A. 


La mortalité infantile 4 la campagne.—Tables giving the death-rate per 
thousand of children under one year of age in the various arrondissements show that 
in many cases the city and industrial regions have a lower death-rate than rural dis- 
tricts, and that the more densely populated rural districts often have a lower death- 
rate than the sparsely settled places. The same results are derived from studies of the 
main cities of a district and the smaller places and very small villages about them; 
even after due refinement is made for the children sent out to the country to nurse 
and dying there, the cities still show favorably. More than half of these deaths, 
including still births, are unnecessary; education in the care and feeding of children 
is necessary.—L. Cruveilhier, La r...:e philanthropique, November 15, 1911. A. D. 


The Mechanistic Conception of Life.—The mechanistic conception of life 
is based on the assumption of the possibility of securing a complete and unequivocal 
physico-chemical analysis of life. Such a conception of the play of blind forces as 
the basis of existence does not destroy ethics, for our instincts, which are hereditary, 
are the root of our ethics; these determine our likes, desires, appetites, etc. External 
conditions enter to warp or inhibit these instincts. The mechanistic conception seems 
to be the only one which can lead to an understanding of the source of ethics.— 
Jacques Loeb, Popular Science Monthly, January, 1912. 


The Cost of Adequate Nutrition—The adequacy of nutrition is dependent 
on the amount of food necessary to meet the demands of replacement, energy, and 
heat; it varies with age, sex, climate, weight, degree of activity, etc. Investigations 
in New York City indicate that nourishment is insufficient when it costs less than 
twenty-two cents per man per day; a family of five persons with an income of $600 
must spend 45 per cent of it to secure good nourishment. Insufficient food was the 
result of large families, desire to save, low incomes, poor management, and injudicious 
buying.—Frank P. Underhill, Yale Review, January, 1912. A. H. W 


Die kulturhistorische Methode in der Ethnologie.—Ethnologists of the past 
have been mainly physical scientists seeking types and universal laws. But to put 
this science on a sound basis it is necessary to cast aside all a-priori reasoning, and first 
establish facts as they are, insisting on objectivity in observation; then find the exact 
significance of these facts, and organize them so as to throw light on the course of 
development of the people studied. For the application to ethnology of the method 
of the history of civilization we are especially indebted to Fr. Graebner.—P. W. 
Schmidt, Anthropos, November—December, 1911. S. A. Q. 


Der schwedische Komiteebericht betreffend Massnahmen fiir die Bekiimpf- 
ung der ansteckenden Geschlechtskrankheiten.—A more humane and effective 
method of combating venereal diseases demands (1) general enlightenment; (2) making 
penal offenses of transmission of and conscious exposure to venereal diseases, pro- 
fessional prostitution, procuring, and spread of information conducive to immorality; 
(3) compulsory medical treatment for professional prostitutes, persons charged with 
infection, and persons reported by physicians (such reports to be compulsory but not 
public); (4) abolition. of all systems of regulation—Dr. M. Méller, Zeitschrift fiir 
Bekimpfung der Geschlechtskrankheiten, November, 1911. S. A. Q. 


The Austrian Bill on Social and Agricultural Insurance.—A thoroughgoing 
reform of the present organization of insurance is being considered by the Austrian 
Chamber of Deputies. Its general plan is (1) to introduce compulsory insurance 
against disablement and old age; (2) to extend the benefits of insurance to all classes 
of wage-earners, including agricultural laborers and domestic servants; (3) to fuse 
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the three branches of insurance into one organization, but to keep the risks within 
their own sphere of action.—International Institute of Agriculture, Bulletin of The 
Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence, July 31, 1911. Ss. A. Q. 


Immigration and Crises.—Immigration today is essentially an economic 
problem. The rates of immigration and emigration are correlated with the economic 
conditions, but the emigration during a crisis period is too slight to exert a palliative 
effect. The important relation between immigration and crises rests upon the nature 
and underlying causes of crises in this country. Crises are caused by speculative 
overproduction. A rise of interest rate and real wages proportionate to price increase 
should check these tendencies. Free immigration prevents this rise of real wages and 
hence crises are not held off. Demand for labor should be expressed in a high wage 
scale and met by native offspring. A large amount of savings in the hands of the 
poorer classes would have a steadying effect in time of crisis but immigration prevents 
this.—Henry Pratt Fairchild, American Economic Review, December, 1911. 
A. W. 

The Economic Aspects of Immigrativn.—Statistics show that the demand 
for labor within the last twenty years has outrun the growth of population both through 
natural increase and immigration. During the past sixty years the ratio of immigra- 
tion to population has, in the long run, been well-nigh constant, with a slightly declin- 
ing tendency as population has grown. There has been no displacement of native 
by foreign labor. But there has been an advancement in the scale of occupation 
generally. There are no facts to show that immigration has debased wages; but the 
facts indicate that the supply of immigrant labor has prevented reduction of wages of 
the older employees. No group of laborers, irrespective of immigration, has been 
able to maintain its real wages. Restriction of immigration would not give protection 
against unemployment.—Isaac A. Hourwich, Political Science Quarterly, December, 
A. H. W. 


Les lois sur l'industrie en Autriche et en Allemagne.—The German and 
Austrian labor laws show a tendency to approach a rather strict control of the indi- 
vidual; these laws classify occupations quite closely and confine the individual to a 
single occupation or a group of related occupations. The laborers are in many cases 
given monopoly by laws which prevent wholesalers from manufacturing or even per- 
forming any work which is ordinarily done by artisans. The right of the employee 
to contract with the employer is only slightly limited; both strikes and lockouts are 
allowed. Apprenticeship is closely restricted. Labor tribunals are established, with 
jurisdiction within prescribed limits. On the whole, the German laws do not approach 
so closely to an ideal reform of industry as do those of Austria. Both recognize the 
laborer as more than an economic factor in industry; he is a social factor. The middle 
class has not been so greatly helped by these provisions as was hoped. The general 
tendency of the laws is to favor big industries; but corporations are controlled in an 
efficient manner.—Combes de Lestrades, Le Musée social, Supplément, November, 1911. 

& 


La législation de l’émigration en Italie.—The importance of the emigration 
from Italy has led to the enactment of emigration laws since 1901. A commission on 
emigration was created with the function of caring for the interests of the emigrants 
until they reached their destinations. This commission established two stations for 
the departure of emigrants—one at Naples for those going to North America, the 
other at Genoa for those going to South America. Steps are also being taken to pro- 
tect the emigrants after they have settled in foreign countries. It is hoped that a 
study of internal conditions and the passage of new emigration laws may check the 
unusual exodus of Italians.—Henri Lorin, Le Musée social, September, 1911. 


Anthropométrie et aptitudes.—Anthropometry is not of such a nature as 
to be able to predict by means of a great many exact measurements the aptitudes of 
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children. It is only in a general and rather inexact manner that it is now or will be 
of any practical value.—L. Manouvrier, Revue anthropologique, November, 1911. 
w. &. T. 


Influence of Capitalism on Agriculture.—The great change in the land laws 
in the first half of the nineteenth century in Prussian Saxony gave an opportunity 
for the introduction of capital into agriculture; this was favored by the industrial 
disturbances in the cities. Agriculture was at first improved by the introduction of 
capitalism; but with the raising of products for profit, there went also a rapid exc hange 
of lands, speculation, etc. The formation of Raiffeisen banks and other co-operative 
organizations later in the century tended to free agriculture from capitalistic domi- 
nation. International Institute of Agriculture, Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic 
and Social Intelligence, July, 1911. L. &. 


Hereditary Factors in Epileptics.—Medicine has made gigantic strides 
during the last thirty years, yet idiopathic epilepsy remains incurable. (1) Even total 
cessation of fits for a period of five years does not imply that the patient is cured. 
Dr. Aldren Turner tells us that» he dares speak of the disease being arrested, if there 
has been no fit for nine years. (2) Epileptics, although the fits may have been 
arrested, should never be allowed to marry, as they are usually prolific, and their 
offspring apt to be either mentally deficient, epileptic, or both.—A. Hume Griffith, 
M.D., Review of Neurology and Psychiatry, October, IQII. j. E. E. 


Heredity and the Jew.—The Jewish facial type, whether it be considered 
to rest on a gross anatomical basis, or whether it be regarded as the reflection in the 
facial musculature of a peculiar psychical state, is a character which is subject to the 
Mendelian law of heredity.—Redcliffe N. Salaman, Journal of Genetics, August, 1911. 

LEE 


Nymalthusianismen fran rasbiologisk och rashygienisk synpunkt.—That 
superior talents are not coincident with culture is evident from the frequent passage 
of individuals from one class to another. The caliber of a people is determined, not 
so much by biological, as by social conditions. Though race hygiene is very valuable, 
nothing can take the place of the morals and customs. That which should be set at 
a premium is the superior environment for character building which is found in 
the stress and tension of large family groups. Pontus Fahlbeck, Statsvetenskaplig 
Tidsskrift, November, 1911. J. E. E. 


Om Arbejdslished.—Present industrial conditions demand a centralization 
of employment agencies, and their management by the government. There should 
be co-operation between trades unions, employers, and employment agenciés. There 
are no adequate statistics, and it is almost impossible to secure them, because of (1) 
the men who do not want to work, (2) the inclusion of invalids and other unfortu- 
nates in the number of those unemployed, (3) the fact that the present methods of the 
census tell the tale of but one moment in our social process.—Harald Westergaard, 
Nationalokonomisk Tidsskrift, March-April, 1911. J. E. E. 


Socialforsikringens Udviklingstendenser.—The intimate relation between 
the different forms of socia] insurance is based on the necessity of the power to 
work. The purpose of social insurance is not merely insurance, but general social 
welfare. In spite of the failure of voluntary insurance in some places, its usefulness 
does not seem to be outlived. Compulsory i insurance in reality makes a breach in the 
principle of “help for self-help”; it has been said by German authorities that such in- 
surance may weaken the feeling of responsibility, uprightness, and thrift by virtue of 
the complacence fostered by it.—Aage Sorensen, Nationalokonomisk —- July- 
August, 1911. J. E. E. 


A First Study of Inheritance of Epilepsy.—The study of a number of pedigrees 
of inmates of the New Jersey State Village for Epileptics, at Skillman, N.J., shows a 
great similarity of behavior in heredity, supporting the hypothesis that such is due 
so the absence of a protoplasmic factor that determines complete nervous develop- 
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ment, in the epileptic and feeble-minded. The most effective mode of preventing the 
increase of epileptics that society would probably countenance is the segregation 
during the reproductive period of all epiletics——Charles B. Davenport and David F. 
Weeks, M.D., The Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, November, 1911. 

j. EB. E. 


Scientific Accident Prevention.—Scientific accident prevention demands 
the following: (1) that the initial obligation to safeguard be placed on the employer 
and the maker of dangerous machinery; (2) that there be a comprehensive specifi- 
cation of risks and for this purpose an analysis of the dangerous elements of machinery; 
(3) additional powers for state factory departments to frame special rules; (4) more 
adequate factory inspection, including the employment of several mechanical experts; 
(5) establishment of a state safety museum; (6) collection, analysis, and criticism of 
accident reports; (7) education of the employers and employees in regard to the 
risks.—John Calder, American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1911. E. H. S. 


Anti-toxin for Municipal Waste and Corruption—We need an anti-toxin 
for certain internal diseases connected with our municipal government. In general 
this remedy is to put the municipal riches in the hands of experts, and to give these 
experts sufficient power, independence, and length of tenure to keep them free from 
the exigencies of passing politics. There should be both a political and an expert 
head, each a different person and each with clearly defined powers. This plan of 
securing for the permanent heads of departments men of high character and training 
and tenure based on merit and fitness is proving a great success in England, Germany, 
and France.—Richard Henry Dana, National Municipal Review, January, 1912. 

L. E. 


Die sozialhygienische Bedeutung der Reichsversicherungsordung.—The 
reform measures passed by the German Reichstag on May 30, 1911, with reference to 
imperial insurance for laborers, may be regarded as full of significance for social 
hygiene in that country. The circle of the insured is now widened to include agricul- 
tural laborers, domestic servants, the irregularly employed, the journeymen trades, 
and those working at home. In this way seven million more people are benefited 
than formerly. The chief purpose of the insurance is not only to help those who are 
sick and injured, to provide against accidents and invalidism, but also to prevent the 
spread of diseases. Dr. Alfons Fischer, Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, No. 5, 1911. 

L. 


La théorie de la lutte des classes 4 la veille de la Revolution francaise.— 
Besides the nobles, clergy, and third estate, economic classes were recognized by 
the writers of that time. They opposed a leisure class to an industrial class, a landed 
class to a salaried class, and a rich class to a poor class. The réle which a man played 
in production, the place he attained in the scheme of distribution, and the habits dis- 
played in consumption determined his place in the social classes. Karl Marx’s theory 
of the conflict of classes had already been formulated by the writers of the Revolution. 
Numerous examples from the philosophers and the encyclopaedists of the eighteenth 
century show clearly the growth of class consciousness. Economic evolution and 
unfair industrial legislation were the factors in bringing about this strong class con- 


sciousness.—Roger Picard, Revue d’économie politique, September—October, 1911. 
4 


De la crémation.—The beliefs of many of the ancient peoples regarding the 
soul led them to incinerate the bodies of the dead and to carry the ashes of their 
ancestors with them in urns. This was a very common practice among the ancient 
Aryans. Sometimes it was semicremation, i.e., the flesh was devoured by animals 
or birds and then the bones were burned. Cremation was little practiced during the 
Middle Ages, but is slowly coming into use again. As a universal practice it would 
be much more sanitary than burial, and the ceremonies, somewhat altered, could be 
made fully as impressive—Eugéne Fournier, Revue internationale de sociologie, 
November, 1911. W. S. T. 
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The Origin and Control of Mental Defectiveness.—The defects of feeble- 
mindedness are hereditary, having come in uninterrupted succession from our animal 
ancestry, and being transmitted in the germ plasm of the parents. The multi-defectives 
among the feeble-minded constitute the main social problem. When both parents 
are multi-defective the child is almost certain to be feeble-minded. Something should 
be done by sterilizaton or segregation or in some other way to prevent this class from 
reproducing their kind.—Dr. Chas. B. Davenport, Popular Science Monthly, January, 
1912. 


Consumers’ Strikes in France.—The recent strikes among the consumers 
in northern France, and the formation in Paris of ‘The National League of Consumers 
of France” indicate that an organized attempt is being made on the part of consumers 
to control prices on the market, instead of leaving this control as heretofore entirely 
in the hands of the producers. Not being contented with passive resistance, the 
strikers have dictated prices at which they will buy and have done violence to stores 
and their keepers. Trade unionism mistrusts this new socialism which may prove 
to work against the socialism of the working producers.—Charles Gide, Economic 
Journal, December, 1911. R. W. F. 


Das kommunale Leben der modernen Grossstadt.—The modern German 
cities of 100,000 or more population are endeavoring to meet fairly the perplexing 
questions of community welfare. The influence of politics does not interfere to any 
great extent with progressive action. Annual conferences of city executive leaders 
are held for the study of questions of civic interest. Already much has been done to 
secure the best water supply, the best commercial, technical, and general schools 
including forest schools for feeble children, eating-places for school children, school 
dentists and clinics for the care of teeth, hospitals and preventives for contagious 
diseases, flower gardens, parks and playgrounds, paving and street cleaning, river 
tunnels, dry docks, banks, etc. All this is counted but a start i the right direction. 
—Dr. Paul Fuss, Jahrbuch fiir Gesetsgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft im 
deutschen Reich, IV. Heft, 1911. 
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